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LONDON PUBLISHERS, 1737-43. 

Having some time since had occasion to turn 
over the thirteen volumes of the Works of th 
Learned, 1737 I noted down the names and 
addresses of the London publishers whose books 
were reviewed. The little index thus formed is, I 
think, worthy of being prese rved, alth ugh 
viously very far from complete. 

Amy, R. 
Anderson, G. 

Gates. 

Astley, Thomas. 
Austen, Stephen 

Churchyard. 
Bathurst, Charles. 
Batley, J., and J. Wood. 

Bettesworth, A., and Hitch. Red Lion, Paternoster Row. 
Birt, Samuel. Ave Mary Lane, near St. 
grett, John, and R. Charlton. 

St. Clement’s Church. 

Brett, John, and R. Charlton. 
all, 
Brindley, John. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, Daniel. 


ob- 


Charing Cross. 
Gay’s Head, between the 


Paul’s Churchyard. 


and 


The Rose, St. 


The Angel Bible, 


Paul's. 

Golden Ball, over against 
The Sun, Westminster 
King’s Arms, New Bond Street. 

The Bible, Cornhill. 

The Black Swan, without Temple Bar. 

Buckland, James. The Buck, Paternoster Row. 

Cave, E. St. John's Gate. 

Changuion, Francis. Juvenal’s Head, 
House, Strand. 

Clarke, J. Under the Royal Exchange. 


near Somerset 


Clay, Francis. 


| Cox, 


| Davis, C. 


Hampsbire— | 





| Millar, A 


[The Bible, without the Temple Gates.] 
Middle Temple Gate. 

Fleet Street. 

The Globe, Paternoster Row. 

Addison’s Head, over against St. Dunstan's 


Cogan, = 
Couper, J. 
Cooper, 7 
Corbet, C. 
Church. 
Thomas. e Lamb, under the Royal E xchange, 
Cruden, A. U = the Royal Exchange. 
Curll, Edmund. 
Davidson, Joseph. Golden Lion, 
Paternoster Row. TP e. 
Opposite Gray’s Inn, Holborn. rs, 
Erasmus's Head, opposite Exeter C hanged 


Bible and Key, Avemary Lane, near Stationers” 


Poultry. 


Davis, C. 

Denoyer, P. 

Dod, B 
Hall. 

Dodsley, R. Tully’s Head, Pall Mall. 

Dodson, Jemes. The Hand and Pen, 

Du Bose, Cl. Golden Head, 
Garden, 

Farmer, Daniel. 
yard 

Gilli 


Warwick Lane. 
Charles Street, Covent 
The King’s Arms, St. Paul's Church- 
Clark, Westminster Hall. 
liver and Clark. Homer’s Head, Fleet 
Gosling, R. Crown and Mitre, 
end of Fetter Lane. 
Graham, J. Under the Inner Temple Gate. 
John. The Cross Keys, Poultry. 
Fletcher. Holborn, over against Gray's Inn. 
Hawkins, G The Milton’s Head, between 
two Temple Gates, Fleet Street. 
Hawkins, John. The Falcon, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Harding, Samuel, [The Bible and Anchor,] St, Martin’s 
Lane. 
Hett, Richard. Bible and Crown, 
Hett, R., and I. Brackstone. Bible and Crown, Poultry. 
Hinchcliffe, W. The Dryden's Head, under the Piazza, 
Royal =~: 
Hinton, The King’s Arms, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Hitch, C The Red Lyon, Paternoster Row. 
Hodge, James. The Looking glass, London Bridge, over 
against St. Magnus’ Church. 
Hoguel, Charles. The Strand, 
Hutton, J. Without Temple 
Innis, W., and R. Manby. 
Innys, W. West end of St. Paul's 
Jephson, Charles. Next the Vine and Rummer Tavern 
in W est Smithfield. 
J ames’s St 
St. P 
J. and P. 


ver and 
Street. 
Fleet Street, against the 


Gray, 
Gyles 


eorge. 


the 


Poultry. 


near Somerset House. 
Bar. 


West end of St. Paul's. 


treet. 
aul’s Churchyard 
The Crown, Ludgate Hill 
The Cross Keys: against St. Dunstan’s Church, 
2dward. The Mitre, Fleet Street. 
wi Chancery Lane. 
The Ship, Paternoster Row. 
har Prince’s Arms, Ludgate 
gainst the Old Builey. 
Meadows, W. The Angel, Cornhill. 
Mechell, J. King’s Arms, Fleet Street. 
Midwinter, Daniel. [St. Paul's Churchyard. } 
The Buchanan's Head, Strand, opposite St. 
Clement's Church. 
Millar, A. The Strand, opposite St. Katherine Street. 
Motte and Bathurst. Middle Temple Gate. 
Noon, John. White Hart, Cheapside, near the Mercera’ 
Chapel. 
Noon and Gray. Poultry. 
Nourse, John. The Lamb, without Temple Bar. 
Osborn, J. The Golden Ball, Paternoster Row. 
Osborne, T., and W. Smith. Gray's Inn, 
Oswald, J. Near the Stocks Market. 
Pemberton, J. and H, The Golden Buck, against St. 
Dunstan's Church. 


Hill, over 
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Rivington, C. Bible and Crown, St, Paul’s Churchyard. 

Roberts, J. Near the Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane. 

Robinson, Jacob. Under the Inner Temple Gate. 

Robinson. J. Strand, next the One Tun Tavern, near 
Hungerford Market. 

Robinson, Jacob. The Golden Lion, Ludgate Hill, near 
St. Paul's. 

Shuckburgh, J. The Sun, next the Inner Temple Gate. 

Smith, G. Stanhope Street, near Clare Market. 

Stagg, J. Westminster Hall. 

Steen, M. Inner Temple Lane. 

Strachan, G. Golden Ball, Cornhill, over against the 
Royal Exchange. 

—_ and Crokatt, Cornhill. 
onson, J. and R. Strand. 

Vaillant, Paul and Isaac. Strand, opposite Southampton 
Street. 

Waller, T. Temple Cloysters. 

Waller, T. Westminster Hall. 

Waller. Crown and Mitre, Fleet Street, over against 
Fetter Lane. 

Walthoe, J. Over against the Royal Exchange, 

Ward, Ann, Little Britain. 

Ward and Chandler. The Ship, without Temple Bar. 

Ware, Richard. The Bible and Sun, Amen Corner. 

Watts, John, Wilde Court, near Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Wellington. Richard. Dolphin and Crown, without 
Temple Bar. 

Whiston, John. The Boyle's Head, Fleet Street. 

Whitridge, H. Cornhill, corner of Castle Alley. 

Wicksteed, Edward. The Black Swan, Newgate Street. 

Wilcox, J. The Virgil’s Head, Strand, opposite the new 
church. 

Wilford, J. Behind the Chapter House, St. Paul’s. 

Willock, R. Cornhill. 

Wilson, John, The Turk’s Head, Gracechurch Street. 

Wood, J. Paternoster Row. 

Woodward, T. Half Moon, Fleet Street, between the 
Temple Gates. 

Wotton, T. Fleet Street, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church. 
May I express a hope that amongst the many 

matters of interest which will be collected and 

arranged by the Topographical Society of London, 

which has recently been formed, the old house 

signs will not be forgotten? A very interesting 

chapter in the literary history of London might be 

made by compiling a complete list of the printers, 

publishers, and booksellers, and the various signs 

of their houses of business, during the last three 

centuries. A great mass of materials for such a 

list is to be found in the writings of Dunton, 

Nichols, and Ames, and much more might be 

gathered from such lists as that given above. 

Epwarp So.ry. 


BLUNDERS IN OUR ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 

The appearance in the columns of “ N. & Q.” of 
notes on blunders committed by authors, printers, 
and publishers has suggested to me the gathering 
together of the blunders to be found in English 
dictionaries. I do not refer to blunders in 
etymologies, which Pror. Skeat has taken under 
his charge, but blundered definitions. The fol- 
lowing are a few which I have noted at different 
times ; doubtless many of your readers will be 


able to add largely to the list. 














Taking the existing dictionaries chronologically, 
in Phillips’s New World of Words we find “ gal- 
lon” explained as “a measure of two quarts,” 
“ Mac,” he says, is “an Irish word signifying as 
much as son in English or Fitz in Welsh.” 
“ Quaver” is declared to be “a measure of time 
in musick, being the half of a crotchet, as a crotchet 
the half of a quaver.” Builey defines “ alabandi- 
cal,” which really means something pertaining to 
the damask rose, as “ barbarous, sottish.” Even 
Dr. Johnson’s great work is not free from blunders, 
as when he tells us that a “ pastern” is “the knee 
of a horse,” or enters as separate words “‘adventine” 
and “adventive,” the truth being that the former 
has no existence, it being found only once in 
3acon, where the n is simply a misprint for u, 
Most, however, of Dr. Johnson’s blunders are well 
known, and I therefore pass them by. Ash’s 
blunders are, perhaps, of all the best known. His 
derivation of curmudgeon I omit, as properly be- 
longing to Pror. Skeat’s province, and doubtless 
fated duly to appear in his forthcoming list of 
blundered etymologies. But what are we to say 
when we are gravely told that “esoteric” is merely 
“an incorrect spelling for exoteric”? or when we 
read that “ Aghrim” is “a town in Ireland, in the 
county of Wicklow, and province of Leinster”? 
“Gawain or Gawein,” Ash tells us, was “a woman’s 
name, sister to King Arthur.” Todd, in his edition 
of Johnson, defines “ coaxation” as “the art of 
coaxing,” instead of the croaking of frogs. And 
Richardson, s.v. “Pent,” gives as an English 
adjective “ pent-like,” which he illustrates by the 
following quotation : “The pillars of this temple 
are cut out of a quarry of marble called pentlike 
marble, and they were squared parpine, as thick 
as long: these I saw at Athens.” Again, 5.0. 
“Snail,” which he defines as “ any creeping, slow, 
or sluggish being,” he quotes from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Wit at Several Weapons :— 
“Oh master Pompey, How is’t, man ? 

Clow. Snails, I’m almost starv'd with love, and cold 
and one thing or other.” 
Here, of course, “ snails” is simply a corruption of 
“God’s nails.” But although the foregoing are 
comical blunders, Webster, I think, will carry off 
the palm for definitions which even the proverbial 
“every schoolboy” could correct. Here are a few 
cricket terms as explained by him: “ Leg, v.t., to 
strike in the leg; used in the game of cricket.” 
“ Wicket-keeper, the player in cricket who stands 
with a bat to protect the wicket from the ball.” 
“ Long-stop (cricket), one who is set to stop balls 
sent a long distance.” There! I rather think Dr. 
Grace would open his eyes at these. The detinition 
of “ Bowler” is not much better—“ one who plays 
at bowls, or rolls at cricket or any other game.” 
Lastly, in a dictionary published last year, the entry 
in the Promptorium, “ A3en-wille. Invite,” appears 


. 


as “ Ayenwille, v.t., to invite.” S. J 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Tae Opett or THE Giose Epition 1x Kine 
Henry VIIL—In this play the Globe edition 
marks only four passages with an obelus. In every 
case the difficulty indicated may, I think, be sur- 
mounted without any undue tampering with the 
text. 

1. I. i. 62-64 -— 

“ Spider-like 
+ Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us note, 
‘Lhe force of his own merit makes his way.” 
The obscurity here arises from a wrongly placed 
hyphen, and from an unnecessary comma, The 
meaning is plain if we read,— 
“ Spider-like 
Out of his self drawing web, he gives us note 
The force of his own merit makes his way.” 
Without the prestige of birth, and without ex- 
ternal aid, Wolsey “spider-like” had proved self 
sufficient to be the architect of his own fortune, 
thus compelling even those who hated him most 
to acknowledge “ the force of his merit.” 
2. I. i. 75-80:— 
“ He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry ; for the most part such 
To whom as great a charge as little honour 
He meant to lay upon : and his own letter, 
The honourable board of council out, 
+Must fetch him in the papers,” 
I read— 
“his own letter 
The honourable board of council vut, 
Must fetch him in the payers.” 
To bear the heavy expenses called for by the vain 
display in “the Field of Cloth of Gold,” Wolsey, 
out of spite, selected those whom he wished not to 
honour but to ruin, Without consulting the Privy 
Council, his own missives, directed to whom he 
would, “fetched him in the payers” of the pro- 
portionate charge assigned to each, none daring to 
disobey the mandate of the omnipotent cardinal. 
3. ILL ii. 190-193 :— 
“T do profess 

That for your highness’ good I ever labour’d 

More than mine own; tthat am, have, and will be— 

Though all the world should crack their duty to you.” 
I read, “that I’m, have, and will be.” We may 
either regard “ that” as a conjunction, and “am, 
have, and will be” as auxiliaries of the verb labour 
understood ; and then the meaning will be, ‘‘ I do 





profess that for your highness’ good I am labouring, 
have laboured, and will be labouring, more than | 
for mine own” (it was not unnatural to make | 
Wolsey, speaking under the influence of strong | 
emotion, blunder in the use of his auxiliaries, and | 
he is made to do so in the speech immediately | 
preceding) :— 
“my loyalty 

Which ever has and ever shall be growing”; 
or we may regard “that” as a pronoun, and “am, | 
have, and will be” as independent verbs. Then | 


the meaning will be, “ A labourer for your highness’ 
good more than for mine own—that I’m, have, and 
will be.” Of the two I prefer the latter. 
4. V. iii. 10-12:— 
“ We all are men 
+ In our own natures frail, and capable 
Of our flesb.” 


? 


For capable I read “ peccable.” “We are peccable 
[in consequence] of our flesh,” which from its 
frailty renders us liable to sin. Shakespeare or 
Fletvher in this passage, and St. Paul in Romans vii., 
teach the same sad commonplace. 

There is lying on the table before me, along with 
other editions, an edition in eight volumes octavo, 
published in Glasgow in 1795, professing itself an 
exact reprint of “the famous (?) edition 1753, by 
Dr. Hugh Blair.” It is thus that it gets jauntily 
over the difficulty in the passage before us :— 

“ We are all men 

In our own nature frail, and capable 

Of frailty.” 
Now any one can see how, by a printer’s error, 
“peccable” may have become “ capable,” but no 
pandemonium of printers’ devils could have per- 
verted “of frailty” into “of flesh.” Conjectural 
emendation of this kind is equally easy and un- 
satisfactory. It is emendation of a kind which all 
will shrink from whose devout desire is that every 
word that Shakspeare wrote shall stand untouched, 
and nothing but ink-blots be removed from his 
sacred page. R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“Catn’s Jaw-Bone.”—“ As if it were Cain’s 
jaw-bone, that did the first murder” (Hamlet, 
V.i.). Surely a remarkable expression, but there 
is no comment on it in the Clarendon Press edition. 
Compare it with the following tradition : “Saga 
me, forhwadm stdnas ne sint berende? Ic thé 
seege, fortham the Abeles bléd gefedl ofer stan, 
tha hine Chain his brother of sléh mid dnes esoles 
cinbdne”; 7.e, “ Tell me, why stones are not fruit- 
ful? I tell thee, because Abel’s blood fell upon a 
stone when Chain, his brother, slew him with the 
jawbone of an ass” (Solomon and Saturn, ed. 
Kemble, p. 186). Hence the jawbone was not 
Cain’s own. Water W. Sxeat. 


“Kino Lear,” II. i.: “ Picture” (6 i. 92).— 
The latter part of J. O. H.-P.’s note appears to have 
been anticipated bythe late Lord Campbell, forin his 
Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements Considered, Lon- 
don, 1859, I read a foot-note to the passage referred 
to (quoted on p. 81): “One would suppose that 
photography, by which this mode of catching 
criminals is now practised, had been invented in 


the reign of King Lear.” A. E. Q. 


“ Jorivus Casar,” I. iii. 128, 129 (6 S. i. 333). 
—In this passage Shakespere says the complexion 
of the elements is like the work they have in hand, 
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and the work they have in hand is bloody and 
fiery. With a very slight alteration, “favours” 


could be made into a word which would express | 


this. Suppose we read,— 
“ And the Complexion of the Element 
Is Fervous, like the Worke we haue in hand, 
Most bloodie, fierie, and most terrible.” 
The reading suggested by Charles Knight makes 
good sense. He proposes to read, 
“ In favour ’s like the work we have in hand,” 
R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Pictures 1x Spatn.—It is evident from one of 
the letters by Guevara that there has been much 
exaggeration in what has been written relative to 
the severity of the censorship on pictures in Spain. 
The translation of the letter would be too long for 

“N. & Q.,” but the information it gives may be 
stated in a few lines. 

In 1531, Guevara being then a bishop, a young 
friend of his wrote to him, saying that he had sent 
him three beautiful and expensive pictures, which 
he had had hanging in his oratory; and that to 
the saints which they represented he had been in 
the habit of offering his devotions daily, without, 
however, being able to ascertain of what country 
they were, when they lived, what martyrdom they 
suffered, or where they died. Upon these points 
he asked for information. 

To this letter Guevara replied that he had left 
it unanswered for eighteen days, because he felt 
uncertain whether, being an ecclesiastic, he ought 
to do so or not. At last, however, he had decided 
that, out of friendship for his young correspondent, 
he would explain to him that the pictures, on 
which were inscribed the names of “ Santa Lamia,” 
“Santa Flora,” and “ Santa Laida,” represented in 
reality three of the most famous courtesans of 
antiquity, of whose lives he gives him a full 
account. Guevara concludes his letter by saying 
that he returns the pictures, and adds, “If hitherto 
you have held them in great veneration, you will 
now feel much greater for them, because all those 
who enter your room will have the pleasure of 
seeing them and you of telling them the ir history. 

The whole letter shows that eS tuevara 
felt it necessary to reprimand his friend for having 
sent such pictures to a bishop, he was not in 
reality much offended ; 
recommend him to destroy his strange saints, but 
to show them to his friends and to tell them who 
they were. Ratrn N. James, 

Ashford, Kent. 


Oxtp Scorcn Kir oerw Recorps (see 
“N. & Q.,” 6™ S. i. 393 ; ii. 64).—Continuing my 
jottings, T will confine 4 Bo to what may be con- 
sidered of most interest, premising that they by 
no means exhaust the wealth of information to be 


and, above all, he does not | 


derived from a perusal of such records, bearing as 
they do on the religious, civil, and politic il history 
of the district and country. Marriage festivities 
| seem to have been carried beyond the endurance 
of the Kirk Session, as will be gathered from the 
| following : 
| The qlk day the Sessioune finding that the abiisse 
of extraordinarie conventiounes at brydells doth daylie 
| continue and grow not withstanding y‘ hitherto the one 
halfe of consignatiounes hes bein confiseat q" parties to 
be maried did C'vein above 40 persounes at y* brydell on 
both sydes. Thairfor for remedieing of abuisses y! fall 
out at such occatiounes, statuts and inacts y' q” soever at 
y’ mariage sall conveine above 40 persounes on both sydes 
qt" win the parosche or brought out of another parosche— 
Then in y' case the whole consignatioune sall be confizeat 
wout modificati’ne lessre or more on any pretence q 
sumever. 
It may be as well to mention that the “ consigna- 
tione” money, here spoken of, was a certain sum 
that all parties about to be married had to lodge in 
the hands of the Kirk Session, as a pledge that not 
above a fixed number should be invited to the 
marriage, and the ceremony should not be followed 
by any excess of mirth. 

I do not know whether a minister of the Church 
of Scotland or a dissenter would refuse to perform 
& marriage ceremony on Sunday, but it certainly 
is not now the practice for persons to be either 
married or buried on Sunday in Scotland. From 
the following extract, however, it is evident that 
two hundred years ago it was a common practice 
for parties to be married on “the Lord’s day” :— 

“The threttie one of Jan’, 1672. The said day the 
Sessioune considering the great abiise y' is amongest 
severall persounes quhen they are goeing to be maryed 
in inviteinge persounes to there mariage on the Lords 
day therefore the Sessioun thoughe fitte for preventeing 
of this that the nixt lord’s day there shoold be publick 
Intimatioune made that quho soevir after this shall 
Invite any to there mariage on the Lords day shall not 
onlie be holden as sabboth brekers but also shall Losse 
there penaltie.” 


Atrrep CuHas. Jonas. 


Kilmarnock. 


Trovsers.—In Johnson’s Dictionary we find :— 

“Trouse, Trousers, ».s. [trousee, Fr., truish Erse}. 
Breeches; hose. See ‘ Trossers.’ ‘ The leather quilted 
jack sewed under his shirt of mail and to cover his trous 
on horseback.’— Spenser on Irelai d. ‘The unsightliness 
and pain in the leg may be helped by wearing a laced 
stocking ; a laced trouse will do as much for the thigh.’ 
—Wiseman’s Surgery. 

“Trossers, %.s. [¢rousses Fr.]. Breeches; hose, See 
*Trouse.” ‘You rode like a kern of Ireland; your 
French hose off, and in your strait ¢rossers.’—Shak- 
speare’s H/enry V.” 
| Gibbon states that Tetricus, who had been 
|} declared emperor in Gaul, when led in triumph 
| by Aurelian, was clothed in Gallic trowsers; and 
| he remarks, in a note, that the use of bracche, 
breeches or on secon was still considered in Italy 
as a Gallic and barbarian fashion (vol. i. p. 380, 





Bohn’s edition). 
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“The ancient Gauls, Britons, and other Celtic nations, 
wore a garment which covered both their thighs and 
legs, and very much resembled our breeches and stock- 
ings united. This garment was called in the Celtic 
tongue, the common language of all these nations, braze 
or bracce, probably because it was made of the same 
arty-coloured cloth with their plaids, as reac in that 
language signifies anything that is party-coloured. These 
brave, or close trowsers, which were both graceful and 
convenient, and discovered the fine shape and turn of 
their limbs to great advantage, were used by the genuine 
posterity of the Caledonian Britons till very lately, and 
are hardly yet laid aside in some remote corners of the 
country.”—Dr. Henry's J/ist. of Great Britain. 

The evidence of ancient songs may also be 
adduced in support of the trews, more especially 
the well-known verses in “ Tak’ your auld cloak 
about ye”; from which it would appear that in 
the reign of one of the Roberts, probably Robert 
Bruce, it was a usual part of the dress of the 
Scots :— 

“In days when our King Robert rang 
His trews they cost but ha’f a crown; 
He said they were a groat ou'r dear, 
And ca’d the tayler thief and loun.” 
James I. of Scotland, in an old engraving, is 
dressed in the close trews. 

The trews completely supplied the place of 
breeches and stockings, covering the feet, the legs, 
and the thighs. I find the above remarks in an 
essay on the Highland dress, by Sir John Sinclair, 
in the European Magazine for July, 1796. 

BolLeav. 


t1ICHARD III.—Any matter connected with this 
king has always been considered interesting. 
Perhaps the following may be allowed to come into 
notice as a fact and a query. 

All old chronicles and histories give the date of 
Edward IV.’s death as April 9, 1483, and the 
coronation of Richard III. the 6th of June next 
after. But these dates are not correct, according 
to an inscription I have before me of undoubted 
authenticity. It is a rubbing of a brass, I believe 
from Long Wittenham Church, Berks. At the 
foot of the figure is the following record :— 

“Hic iacet Galfr’us Kidwelly armig’ qui | obiit trio 


decimo die mens’ marcii A” | d’m mill’mo ccccLXxxtmt’ et | 


Anno Regni | Regis Ric’i tercii post conquestu’ Anglie | 
pmo. Cui’ aie p’picietur deus Amen.” 
Here the 13th of March, apparently, is said to be 
in the first year of the reign of King Richard. 
“Post conquestum” seems an unusual phrase, 
applied, as I think, to what was a usurpation. 
I should like to know if there is any reason for 
differing from the brass as to the date, and if 
“conquestum” is elsewhere applied to Richard’s 
kingship. Apin WILLIAMS. 
[The library edition of the Annals of England dates 
the commencement of the reign of Richard III. from 
June 26, that of Edward V. from April 9. “ Post con- 
questum ” has no relation to any question of usurpation, 


but simply indicates Richard’s position “after the” 


Norman “ Conquest.”] 








Contemporary Wirtcucrart.—The following 
story —from the Daily News, of June 220d— 
is sad enough to deserve oblivion, but curious 
enough for a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ At the Dunmow Petty Sessions yesterday, Charles 
and Peter Brewster, father and son, two labouring men, 
were charged wita misbehaving themselves towards 
Susan Sharpe, wife of an army pensioner, living at High 
Easter, in a manner likely to lead to a breach of the 
peace. The evidence showed that defendants are under 
the impression that complainant is a witch, and they 
wanted to put her to the test by throwing her into a 
pond to see whether she would sink or float. They 
affirmed she had bewitched the younger defendant and 
his wife ; the furniture in the house was disturbed, their 
domestic animals died, their bed rocked like a swinging 
boat, and shadows appeared in their bedroom; on one 
occasion there were three in bed to witness the shadowy 
apparition, and they strongly asserted that the “‘ shape” 
was that of the complainant. The elder defendant had 
visited certain reputed ‘cunning’ men and women in 
the villages around with a view to baffle the supposed 
witch's evil designs, but without effect; ‘all sorts of 
things’ had been tried, but they could get no peace, and 
the reports they set abroad caused quite an excitement 
in the locality. The Chairman (the Rev. E. F. Gepp) 
said such things as they had done might have led to a 
serious riot some years ago. ‘They were bound over to 
keep the peace for six months.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


SupPERSTITION : Counts IN PoMERANIA :— 

“ The minister then remarked, though I forget what 
occasioned him to do so, that all the families in Pome- 
rania which rose to the rank of count died out. ‘ The 
country cannot tolerate the name,’ he added. ‘I know 
ten or twelve families with whom it has been so.’ He 
mentioned some, and went on to say, ‘So I struggled 
hard against it at first. At last I had to submit, but I 
am not without my apprehensions even now.’ ’—Busch, 
Bismarck in the Franco-German War, i. 320. 

Wm. Georce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Coventry AND Lapy Gopiva.— 

“ The legend of Leofric and Godiva is, I regret to say, 
wholly a myth. It was impossible that she should have 
ridden through Coventry, for the same reason that, 
according to the old song, prevented Guy Fawkes from 
crossing Vauxhall Bridge on his w iy ‘to perpetrate his 
guilt.’ Coventry was not in existence at the time. There 
is, however, some foundation for the legend. Godiva 
was « lady possessing vast wealth, with which she deter- 
mined to found and endow an abbey. This she did, 
‘stripping herself of all that she had,’ and thence the 
legend. Coventry gradually arose round the abbey, and 
had no streets, and consequently no tolls, until Godiva 
had been dead at least a century Rev. J. G. Wood’ 
biography of Waterton, in his edition of Waterton’s 
Wanderings in South America, p. 35 

Joun CucrcatLye SIKEs. 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


“ NEITHER SCRIP NoR SCREED.”—A Devonshire 
woman, whose Devonshire accent and language 
were unmistakable, used the above phrase in con- 
versation with me a day or two ago. It obviously 
corresponds with the phrase, ‘‘ Neither scrip nor 
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scrap,” of ordinary use. But I see that Halliwell, 
in his Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, assigns the meaning which screed would 
here bear (viz., “arent shred or fragment”) not 
to Devonshire, but to Northumberland, and gives 
only scrip as the Devonshire meaning of screed. I 
therefore venture to make a note of this use of it 
in Devonshire. E. Sipyey Hartanp. 
Swansea. 


Uninpexepd Perpicrers. — Independency at 
Brighouse, by Mr. Horsfall Turner, of Idel, Leeds, 
gives the following pedigrees :— Holland, of Light- 
cliffe, from 1700; Lowell, of Bristol, from 1754; 
Jessop, of Brighouse, from 1740; Thornton, of 
Rastrick, from 1664; Goodare, of Rastrick, from 
1720 ; Horsfall, of Rastrick, from 1680; Aspinall, 
of Rastrick, from 1739; Burgess, of Brighouse, 
from 1750; Bottomley, of Rastrick, from 1718 ; 
Marsden, of Leeds, 1750 ; Ormerod, of Brighouse, 


yy 


from 1770. >? 


“A HAIR OF THE DOG THAT BIT rou.”—It is 
told of Sister Dora, the very unconventional 
heroine of Miss Lonsdale’s bright little sketch, 
that— 


* One day, while the work was going on in the out- 
patients’ ward, she went to fetch her lady-pupil, her eyes 
dancing with merriment, and saying, ‘I have often heard 
of the old saying, a hair of the dog that bit you, but I 
never saw the remedy applied before. It was too good 
to keep to myself!’ She showed a dog-bite, upon which 
@ mass of Aairs had been plastered, whether of the 
animal who had made the wound or of some other dog 
did not appear.”—Sister Dora, p. 170. 

Sr. Swit. 


FiuKkes tn Sueep.—At the present time, when 
much is written and said about this disease, the 
following extract from Dr. Bucknill’s Medical 
Knowledge of Shakespeare, 1860, may not, perhaps, 
be out of place :— 


“*T drave my suitor from his mad humour of love, to a 
living humour of madness; which was, to forswear the 
full stream of the world, and to live in a nook merely 
monastic: And thus | cured him; and this way will I 
take upon me to wash your liver as clean as a sound 
sheep's heart, that there shall not be one spot of love 
in 't (As You Like Jt, Act. iii. scene 2). In this passage 
surely the words ‘heart’ and ‘liver’ should be trans- 
posed, since the text is evidently an inversion of the true 
meaning. Love is generally said to dwell in the heart; 
while, on the other hand, unsound sheep are not known 
by the condition of this organ. but by that of the liver ; 
the well-known peculiarity of sheep disease being flukes 
or hydatids of the liver, which give that organ the spotted 
appearance to which Rosalind refers. Every ene who 
bas had to deal with printers knows that there is no 
error 80 common, or 80 easily overlooked, as transposition 
of words having nearly the same sense.”—P. 110. 


R. F. §S. 


THe Douce Bequest To THE BritisH Musevo. 
—Francis Douce, the celebrated antiquary, left 
his note-books and other MS. collections to the 





British Museum, upon the understanding that they 
were not to be unsealed until Jan. 1, 1900. Ag 
Douce died in 1834, if the conditions of this be. 
quest are literally observed, these books will have 
been sealed up for sixty-six years, which appears 
to be an unreasonable time. I am the last person 
in the world to disregard the wi-hes of testators, 
having left my own collections to be sealed up for 
twenty years; but there is a medium in all things, 
and, if no limit is to be observed, some literary 
Thellusson may order his manuscripts to be use- 
lessly warehoused for centuries. A curious ques- 
tion arises whether, in the absence of a shifting 
clause, such a condition is valid, and if the Trustees 
of the British Museum would not now be au- 
thorized in throwing the Douce MSS. open to the 
public, especially if, as there is reason to believe, 
the object of the condition has been attained, 
The already expired term of forty-six years must 
assuredly be sufficient to carry out the testator’s 
design of preventing their being used by an ob- 
noxious contemporary, that being said to have 
been the reason of the conditional bequest. _P. 


Aueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Two Mepi£vat Homities.—In a fifteenth cen- 
tury MS. in the British Museum are two Welsh 
homilies, which look like translations. I shall be 
greatly obliged if any reader of “N. & Q.” can 
point me to the originals. 

1. The first is a description of the day of judg- 
ment and of the events preceding it, and may per- 
haps not be properly termed a homily. It begins 
(translating literally), “ Here [are] the instruction 
and records found in Holy Scripture respecting 
the troubles, sorrows, and sufferings that will 
happen a season before the end of the world,” &c. 
Wars, signs in heaven and on earth, &c., would 
be followed by the appearance of Antichrist in 
A.D. 1403 at Jerusalem. Gog and Magog, shut 
up by the Emperor Alexander in certain islands, 
now break loose ; God’s people are persecuted for 
three and a half years ; two of the old prophets 
rise from the dead, but are slain by the persecutors, 
and after three days come to life again; God’s 
wrath is then poured forth upon Antichrist, and 
upon Gog and Magog, and a long period of mil- 
lennial piety and peace follows. The wonders of 
the last fifteen days are then detailed as given by 
St. Jerome from a book in the Hebrew tongue. 
The day of judgment is conjectured to occur “ at 
the end of the seventh thousand years from the 
Creation” ; a series of “sevens” is enumerated. 





Then follows a description of the resurrection and 
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the day of judgment, with the address of the judge | 
to the good and to the wicked. Finally, the latter | 
are furiously dragged down by devils to hell, with- 
out “ other hope than to dwell there under the rule 
of the devils in fire, darkness, and filth sine fine.” 

2. A homily on the Sabbath headed, “ Thus it 
js treated of the Epistle of the Sabbath,” and be- 
ginning, “ This is the cause that the wrath of God 
will come upon you, and failure on your labour 
and your goods... because you keep not the 
Sabbath.” Then works preper and works im- 
proper on the Sabbath day are detailed. The 
clergy are threatened with the eternal wrath of 
God if they read not the epistle to the people, 
“since God himself sent this written warning to 
sinners to the altar of the church of SS. Peter and 
Paul in Rome.” Then the writer declares, “ I am 
Peter, Bishop of —— [name of place indistinct], 
who swear by the power of God... and by Jesus 
Christ... and by the Holy Ghost [with a series 
of other terrible oaths], that no man composed this 
epistle, but that it was found on the altar of the 
apostle Peter, verily sent by Jesus Christ from 
heaven.” 

Any reader who will inform me where I may | 
find the originals of the above will confer a great 
favour upon GLANIRVON, 


Setwyniana (1).—Among a quantity of auto- | 
graph letters addressed to George Selwyn, I have 
found the accompanying jeu d’esprit, on which are 
endorsed in pencil the words, “ Falkland Islands, 
1770.” I have referred to the Pictorial History 
of England, but can find in the account of the | 
debates in Parliament on that subject no mention 
of Lord Grantham. The lines are not, I think, 
in George Selwyn’s handwriting. Can any of your 
readers assign them to their right owner, and 
inform me whether they have ever appeared in 
print ! 

“T’m afraid ‘tis in vain 
To se:.d Grantham to Spain, 
Tho’ there is not a man in the nation, 
More likely to hit on 
The Juste of a Briton, 
Aud cook up an Accommodation : 
He ‘Il teach ’em (fo treat, 
And if they think meet 
To continue thus saucily boasting, 
He 'll not relish the joke, 
Their Intention he’ll smoke q 
And give Signor Grimaldi a@ roasting. 
Should France again try 
I’ have a hand im the Pye, 
And prescribe to us terms of her own, 
He'll cut the thing short, 
And declare with our Court, 
Such impertinence will not go down. 
Buccarelli may boast 
How be entered our Coast, 
And our people removed without hurt, 
He ‘ll soon be 'na Pickle, 
For Grantham will stickle 
To give him, tho’ late, his Desert. 





Their Treaty they stuf 
With Proviso’s enough, 
To remain as a bone of Contention, 
At Provisions he'll smile, 
And tell them our Isle 
Cannot swallow their upstart Pretension.” 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Tenyyson’s “ AyLtMeErR’s Fretp.”—A friend of 
mine in Germany, and many of her friends there, 
are puzzled to know the meaning of a passage in 
the above poem, and she has applied to me for a 
solution of it, in order to enlighten her perplexed 
German friends ; but as I am quite unable to render 
the required service, I have determined to apply 
to you, in the hope that the information may be 
obtained. The obscure passage is as follows :— 
When speaking of an old oak, thé poet speaks of 
it as 

“So old that twenty years before a part 
Falling let appear the brand of John,” 
And the question now asked is, What brand is 
here alluded to, and what John? I am aware that 
the scene of the poem is at Aylmerston, a hamlet 
near Erpingham, in Norfolk, which hamlet was 
once visited by King John, and the passage 


| alluded to may be ascribed to that event ; but what 


about the brand on the oak. Was King John in 

the habit of branding oaks /—and, if so, in what 

way and with what object ? M. L. H. 
Bolton. 


Dotmens 1v Hampsnire.— According to Mr. 
Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, there is no 
such antiquity but “ Kit’s Coty House” east of 
the Stonehenge and Avebury meridian, nearly 
bisecting Britain. Can any one enlighten me 
on the history of what the six-inch Ordnance Map 
calls “ Circle of Stones,” on the roadside, half way 
between Winchester and Petersfield ? It is so very 
near—perhaps fifty yards—to the cairn of flints, 
famed in the Tichborne trial as partly the handi- 
work of R4yer over his uncle’s horse, that it is 
difficult not to suspect they are historically con- 
nected. It consists of six dolmens, at the corners 
of a hexagon, about forty feet across. Some of the 
twenty-four stones are very like Wiltshire “sarsens,” 
but others are more like some excellent concrete ; 
so that, if artificial, it would be in every way 
interesting to know how made and when. 

E. L. G. 

“ Buirusn.”— What is the meaning of bul- in 
bulrush? This word is not to be found in Prof. 
Skeat’s Dictionary. Is it cognate with bole, bulge? 

A. L. Mayuew. 


Luis pE Camorns.—Has any new light been 
thrown in recent times on the precise date of the 
death of this celebrated poet? I observe that in 
the notices of him which have appeared in the 
newspapers in connexion with the tercentenary 
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lately held at Lisbon, he is stated to have died in 
1580 ; 1579, however, is the year mentioned on 
the monument over his remains set up by D. Gon- 
calo Continho not long after the event. The same 
date is given on the medals struck in his honour 
by the Baron Dillon in 1782 and by Dom Jose 
Maria de Souza in 1819. E. H. A. 


Taomas Newsrerry and Jane, his wife, with their 
children, Benjamin, Sarah, Mary, Rebecca, and 
Thomas, emigrated to Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
between 1630 and 1637. He was one of the 
wealthiest of the early settlers, owning land in 
England as well as property in America. He is 
supposed to have come from Devonshire—tradition 
says from Mypenn (sic)—and to have been involved 
in the Civil Wars between King Charles I. and the 
Parliament, in which his family had taken a con- 
spicuous part under Cromwell. Some old family 
letters mention an uncle (Capt. ?) Newberry, living 
in Marchard (now Morchard Bishop), fifteen miles 
from Exeter. Can his ancestors be traced ? 

E. M. §. 


D1 Rivarovro, a writer against Romanism, 1844. 
Particulars concerning him are desired. 

R. Pricket, a poetical writer, 1603-7. Who 
was he? 

Wittiam Pottery published Churchyard 
Glean ings, Etymological Compe ndium (1828), and 
Origins and Inventions. Who was he? 

Joun Wirty, author of works on Mosaic 
history, against Deism, and on the sphere, 


1705-34. Who was he? W. C. B. 


Wirnat’s Snort Enotisu-Latin Dictionary. 
— Desirous of solving an interesting Shakespearian 
question, I would ask for the loan of, or a reference 
to the place of deposit of, Withal’s Short English- 
Latin Dictionary, edits, 1594 and 1599. Accord- 
ing to Way’s Prompt. Parv. (Camd. Soc.), these 
editions were revised by Fleming and published 
by T. Purfort. I have seen an earlier and a later 
edition. B. Nicnotson. 

306, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush. 


Porta pet Poroto.—Casanova insists on 
calling this gate “la porte des Peupliers”; and, 
vol. 1, p. 172, says, “Que l’ignorance appelle 
pompeusement la porte du Peuple.” This remark 
surprised me at first, and I turned eagerly to my 
old friend Edward Burton for information. That 
excellent authority says (vol. i, p. 109, Florence 
edit., 1830), “The modern name is said to be 
derived either from some poplar trees, which grew 
around the mausoleum of Augustus, or more 
probably from the great crowd of people who 
enter by it.” 


being, I believe, pioppo. I have no doubt some 
of the learned readers of “N, & Q.” will give me 


I confess myself more puzzled by | 
Burton than by Casanova, a poplar in Italian | 


|light. It is but just to say that I have not been 
jable to consult other than the works of Lady 
| Blessington, Dr. Moore, and Lady Morgan : these 
are silent on the subject. 

| Ricuarp Epecumprg. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


“ Now, LOOK HANDY ; DON’T BE AN IRISHMAN,” 
—What reason can be alleged for this imputation 
| of awkwardness to the natives of the Emerald Isle? 
I heard the phrase used by one railway porter to 
another in the north of England. 

W. E. Bucktey. 

Bovtett’s “Cristian Monuments.” — In 
1849 Mr. George Bell, of Fleet Street, London, 
commenced the publication of a work by the late 
Rev. C. Boutell, entitled Christian Monuments; 
it only reached, however, two parts. About ten 
years ago Mr. Boutell told me that the wood- 
blocks for the remainder of the work had been 
prepared. The work bade fair to be one of interest 
and utility. Can any one inform me where the 
blocks now are, and if there is any probability of 
the book being completed? A. W. M. 

Leeds. 


Joun Nose, Cuerstow, os. 1704.—Is any- 
thing known of the John Noble (a local worthy, 
apparently, like “the man of Ross”), whose old brass 
epitaph, as follows, occupies a prominent place at 
the entrance of Chepstow Church, and who seems 
strangely connected, in a modern brass close to 
the old one, with apparent descendants named 
Bicknall or Bignall, Stephenson, and Allen? A 
John Noble, whose will was proved in i704, left 
two estates at Bideford to his nephew Watts, at 
Bath ; is this the same? 

“ Heare leyeth the body of John Noble. 
In silence lyes the man, inrol’d in dust, 
Of good report, whose care was to be just ; 
He lefte estate not charg’ with grones, 
Nor cursses of oppressed ones, 
Not therefore needed monument of stone 
Over his body, since his soul is flown. 
But by his consort this was raised to shew, 
His dust was precious, as her love was true ; 
Lo! now wee part with tears, yet hope to be 
Ere long united to eternity. 

Octob" y* 19, 1704, aged 46 years.” 
E. B. W. 

CoLERIDGE’s NoM DE GUERRE.—In his Remi- 
niscences of 8. T. Coleridge, &c., Mr. Cottle states 
that when the poet enlisted, he assumed the name 
of “ Silas Tomken Cumberbatch,” from a surname 
he had noticed “over a door in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields (or the Temple).” Other writers give the 
pseudonym as “Silas Titus Comberbacke.” I 
possess some books inscribed “ Sophia Coleridge, 
Combesatchfield.” I should be glad to learn if 
this inscription throws any light on a somewhat 
| mysterious, perhaps mythical, period of the poet’s 
career. J. H. Incram. 
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° | . . : . . . 
Tre Parisu or ILktey.—I have engaged with | happy lot since the institution of that distressing 


the Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York, to gather 
materials for and publish a history of this ancient 
parish, As many visitors have purchased Roman 
and other remains that have been discovered 
there, will you kindly afford me space to ask your 
readers to favour us with descriptions of such as 
may come under their notice ? 
J. Horsraty Turner. 
Idel, Leeds. 


Replies, 


THE PUBLICATION OF GENEALOGICAL STATE 
PAPERS: THE RECORD OFFICE. 
6" §. ii. 83, 130.) 

I can feelingly endorse Mr. Vincent's well- 
ustified moan over the draughts and the delays of 
the Public Record Office. The last time that I 
signed the book I did it in a whirlwind which 
made me condense my address to the utmost and 
fly into the Search Room with my hands over my 
ears. It is hard upon searchers who cannot expose 
themselves to draughts without danger of some- 
thing worse than colds or neuralgia. 

But as to delays: Are they always quite in- 
evitable? I am happy to say that they have been 
reduced under the present Deputy Keeper (for 
which my benediction be upon him !) from about 
two hours to three-quarters of an hour. I have 
waited, in old days, from ten o’clock till two. But 
I wish the authorities could be induced to recon- 
sider one of their rules, of which I feel sure they 
cannot realize the excessive inconvenience to the 
searchers. This is the rule forbidding more than 
three documents at once. To those who are read- 
ing straight through documents of any length 
this rule may not be productive of inconvenience ; 
but in a case such as the following, which has 
occurred to myself many times, it is most trying :— 
You have one day at liberty—no more—and you 
want to see fifteen documents, from each of which 
there is so little to extract that, might you receive 
them all together, say by eleven o’clock, you could 
finish quite comfortably by four. But the result 
of this rule is that, out of the six hours at your 
disposal, you spend two in reading and four in 
waiting, and have only been able to see nine out 
of your fifteen documents. If the time of the 
clerks is too valuable for this rule to be done away 
with (though the time of the searchers is of price- 
less value to some of them), are there no more 
clerks to be had, for reasonable salaries, whose 
duty it should be to attend to the Search Room 
exclusively? The tax of a sovereign per annum 
for the salary of that desirable individual would 
certainly affect my equanimity far less than the 
everlasting waiting which has been my un- 


rule. HERMENTRUDE. 


As a daily attendant for many years at the 
Public Record Office, I can fully confirm what 
Mr. Vincent has stated as to the draughts in the 
literary Search Room. They proceed from two 
causes, over one of which the officials have no 
control, namely, the defective construction of the 
skylight, through which a constant current of air 
descends on the heads of those who sit below. A 
few years ago I obtained the signatures of many 
who frequented the Office to a memorial to the 
First Commissioner of Public Buildings, and, as 
a result, all that could be done was, I believe, 
effected, so far as the construction of the skylight 
permitted. Unfortunately, however, that is so 
badly contrived that the draught still remains, and 
I fear ever will until it is entirely rebuilt. 

The First Commissioner further studied the 
public comfort by having two glass doors put up 
in the corridors, to protect the Search Room from 
the rush of cold wind that is constantly descending 
from the long passages that lead to the Search 
Room. These doors are seldom closed, on the 
ground that the spring on which they act is broken, 
consequeutly they are no protection to the Search 
Room, which is situated close to them. 

Then, again, two of the six doors which the 
Search Room has on the ground floor are kept 
wide open, thereby admitting into the room all 
the draught from the corridors, and that, too, even 
in damp and wet weather. No apartment that 
is sixty feet in height, that is occupied by only 
a dozen persons, that is kept cool by air from the 
skylight, and fanned by the constant opening and 
closing of six doors, can need ventilation. 

Henry GROVE. 


Earty Gitirays (6 §. ii. 105, 132).—I believe 
that the History of the Westminster Election, 
1784, was originally printed without any illustra- 
tions. It consists of title, dedication, and preface, 
i-xii and pp. 1-538, 4to. A second edition, or 
rather a reissue, was brought out the next year, 
having a new title-page and thirty-six additional 
pages, making the whole pp. 1-574. To make the 
book more attractive, the publishers added to it 
a certain number of the caricatures of the time, 
but these were no part of the volume, and they 
were not always the same. As regards the “ sup- 
pressed dedication,” which I have never seen, I 
venture, till better informed, to question whether 
it ever existed. I think the first issue of the book 
had a distinct dedication, “ To the Free and Inde- 
pendent Electors of the City and Liberty of West- 
minster,” dated Oct. 7, 1784. To face this some 





copies had a plate of “ Liberty and Fame intro- 
ducing Female Patriotism to Britannia,” evidently 
| meant for the Duchess of Devonshire. Possibly 
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this is the so-called dedication. If there really 
ever was a printed dedication, and if I am wrong 
in doubting it, I trust Mr. Boun will kindly cor- 
rect me. The mere suppression of it, if the rest 
of the volume was allowed to circulate, would not 
in any way save the name and honour of the 
beautiful duchess from the many gross assertions 
and the many indelicate insinuations against her 
which abound through the pages of the book. I 
doubt the dedication, because it seems hardly 
probable that the volume had as issued two dedi- 
cations, one to the electors and a second to the 
duchess ; and that if it had the duke would surely 
rather have tried to suppress the book than merely 
to suppress a dedication, leaving all the sting in 
the subsequent pages. And, lastly, I always receive 
with very grave doubt the statement, “ Very rare, 
having been rigidly suppressed.” 
Epwarp So tty. 


Ancient Portraits 1x Earty Printep Booxs 
(5" 8S. xii. 324, 455).—The substitution of portraits 
would form an interesting subject for those who 
explore the bypaths of literature. I have met 
with several cases of substituted portraits, but 
unfortunately did not follow Captain Cuttle’s 
excellent advice. One instance, however, is before 
me which deserves notice. 

During the first six months of 1790 London was 
in a state of great alarm, on account of a miscreant 
who went about stabbing young ladies. He suc- 
cessfully eluded capture until the 13th of June of 
that year, when Miss Ann Porter, whilst walking in 
St. James’s Park with her two sisters and a young 
gentleman named Coleman, recognized a man who 
had stabbed her, on the 18th of January previously, 
whilst ascending the steps of her father’s house in 
St. James’s Street. She immediately fainted, but, 
her sisters also recognizing him, he was pursued 
and captured. He had been known for some time 
as “ The Monster,” but his actual name was Ren- 
wick Williams. At the trial an alibi was attempted, 
but it failed, and the wretch was sentenced by 
Judge Buller to six years’ imprisonment, for three 
separate charges which were proved against him. 

The news of the apprehension of “The Monster” 
was received by the public with intense relief and 
satisfaction. One of the magazines had some lines 
on the subject, commencing,— 

“ Now the naughty Monster’s fast, 

Beauty stands no more aghast,” 
intense anxiety was manifested to see the culprit, 
and a number of portraits appeared. A coloured 
caricature represents Williams in the act of stabbing 
Miss Porter, with the blood freely flowing from 
the wound, whilst to the right is a dressmaker’s 
shop with a fine assortment of steel petticoats ! 
I have three portraits of “The Monster,” two of 
which are undoubtedly genuine, but the third, 





although labelled “ Renwick Williams, Commonly | pleasant, 0b. circa 1716, having married Alicia, 





Called The Monster,” is really a portrait of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, published about ten years pre- 
viously. I also have a portrait labelled “ Miss 
Ann Porter, Who was so Barbarously treated by 
the Monster,” but this is actually a portrait of the 
Princess Royal at the age of thirteen, as it origi- 
nally appeared in the London Magazine, March, 
1779. Wituiam Rayner, 
133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


Cot. Ropert Puatrre, tHe Recicipe (5 §. xii, 
47, 311; 6S. i. 18, 84, 505; ii. 38, 77).—Some 
facts concerning Col. Phaire, which are mentioned 
in the Council Book of the Corporation of Cork, 
1609-1643, and 1690-1803, edited by Richard 
Caulfield, LL.D. (1876), seem to have been un- 
known to, or at least unnoticed by, MinIver and 
H. B. In the work cited, p. 1164, App. B, 
“ Abstracts of I Jepositions of Cromwell’s Adherents, 
City of Cork, taken 1654,” I find a deposition 
from which I extract the following, as a sufficient 
indication of the general tenor of the remainder :— 

“ March 24, 1654. Coll. Robt Phair (s/c), now Governor 
of Cork, aged thirty-five, about the latter end of August, 
1649, presently after the landing of Lord Lieutenant 
Cromwell, knew divers prisoners of his old acquaintance 
who were jin the Lord Inchiquin's army, and taken at 
the route before Dublin, which he knew to be honest 
hearted towards the English interest.” 

To Col. Phaire’s name is appended a genealogical 
note, of which I proceed to reproduce the substance, 
throwing it into as compact a shape as I can. Col. 
Robert Phaire (sic in note), Governor of Cork, ob. 
1682. He was twice married, a fact which does 
not appear from the accounts given of him by your 
previous correspondents. I regret to say that the 
first wife’s name is stated to be “ unascertained.” 
The children of the first marriage were Onesi- 
phorus of Grange, married Elizabeth —— (ob. 
1702), and Elizabeth, who married Richard Farmer, 
and Mary, who married George Gamble. Onesi- 
phorus had issue (1) Robert of Grange, who died 
in 1712 (having married Anne Gamble, by whom 
he had Robert of Grange, ob. 1742 ; Onesiphorus 
of Temple Shannon, ob. 1757 ; and one daughter, 
Elizabeth); (2) Aldworth of Enniscorthy, ob. 1762; 
and (3) Elizabeth, who married Edward Rogers of 
Temple Shannon. Onesiphorus Phaire of Temple 
Shannon, second son of Robert of Grange the elder, 
married Frances, daughter of Rev. Dr. John 
Patrickson, and, dying in 1757, left issue by her 
(1) Robert of Killoughram, who married, in July, 
1761, Lady Richarda Annesley, daughter of Arthur, 
first Earl of Mountmorris, and had issue Robert, 
born 1764, ancestor of the Phaires of Killoughram ; 
(2) Aldworth of Garr ; (3) Polly Anne (sic), who 
married, 1758, Henry Nixon of Newton; (4) 
Elizabeth, wife of Robert Hill. The issue of Col. 
Phaire’s second marriage, with Elizabeth Herbert, 
is given as follows: (1). Thomas of Mount- 
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senior (descended from Sir Nicholas Purdon, M.P. 


(as to whose names it may be worth noting that 
the mother of Elizabeth Herbert is stated to have 
been “ Lucy, daughter of Sir William Alexander,” 
by which description is evidently intended the 
first Earl of Stirling); (3) John ; (4) Frances ; 
(5) Lucy (the repetition of which name affords 
fresh confirmation of the existence of Lucy, 
daughter of the first Evrl of Stirling, a peer as to 
whose ancestry and descendants alike no little 
controversy has been rife. Cf. the Genealogist, 
vol. ii, for 1878, pp. 196-200). Lucy Phaire 
married William Flower, and had three 
Robert, John, and Phaire, besides two daughters. 
(6) Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of Col. 
Phaire’s second marriage, became the wife of 
Bartholomew Purdon, junior, whom I suppose 
from this description to have been son of Bartho- 
lomew of Ballyclough, previously named “ senior,” 
and whose family had been settled in Ireland 
since the reign of Henry VIII. Thomas Phaire, 
the eldest son of the Governor of Cork’s second 
wife, had five 
Onesiphorus, and Francis, besides two daughters, 
Alicia, and Elizabeth, wife of Richard Chinnery. 
C. H. E. Carmicnak.. 


Tue 29TH or Fesruary (6" §S. i. 475; ii. 93, 
118 —I, likewise, have before me the two Prayer 
Books of Edward VLI., edition of 1838, and in the 
column referring to the Lessons the days are 
twenty-eight in number. The figures 29, in another 
column, refer, I think, to the reading of the 
Psalms, and must be explained by the following 
Rubric :— 

“Because January and March hath one day above 


sons, 


sons, 


placed between them both, hath only 28 days, February 
shall borrow of either of the mouths (of January and 
March) one day, and so the Psalter, which shall be read 
in February, must begin the last day of January, and 
end the first day of March.” 

This rule was observed from 1549 to 1662, when 
the following Rule was adopted :— 

“ The Psalms shall be read through once every month, 

as it is there appointed, both for morning and evening 
prayer. But in February it shall be read only to the 
=Sth or 29th day of the month.” 
This Rule, I submit, as regards the present ques- 
tion, explains the somewhat obscure figures in the 
somewhat obscure columns in the several calendars. 
I may add, that in the five prayer books printed by 
Pickering, and in Keeling’s Liturgie Britannice, 
the first introduction of the 29th of February in 
the Table of Lessons appears in the Prayer Book 
of 1662. 

The following Rule, as to Leap Year, was ob- 
— (with a very slight alteration) from 1549 to 

62 :-— 





daughter of Bartholomew Purdon of Ballyclough, 


for Baltimore); (2) Alexander Herbert, ob. 1752 


Robert, Thomas, Herbert, | 


the said number (of 30 days) and February, which is | 





** This is also to be noted concerning the Leap Years, 
that the 25th of February, which in Leap Year is 
| counted for two days, shall in those two davs alter 
neither Psalm nor Lesson; but the same Psalms and 
Lessons which be said the first day, shall also serve for 


the second day.” 
E. C. Harinerton. 
The Close, Exeter. 


In the reprint of the two Liturgies of 1549-52, 
published by the Parker Society in 1844, this day 
is not mentioned in the Calendar, which corre- 
sponds with my copy of the original Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. (published by Edward Whitchurche, 
June 1549). In this book, the Calendar is inserted 
before the Proper Psalms and Lessons but not 
after, as stated by Mr. Mant. The Lessons 
quoted by him for the 29th are those appointed 
| for the 28th. C. L. Prince. 

P.S.—It is the Psalm for the 29th which was 
read on the 28th. 


“READ AND RUN”: “Roun AND READ” (6 §, 
i. 373, 441; ii. 38).—If J. T. F. will look again at 
the Npeaker’s Commentary he will see that he is 
mistaken in thinking that Gesenius’s authority is 
quoted there in support of the “ popular miscon- 
ception” of Habak. ii. 2. What is really said is 
las follows: (that he may run that readeth it) 
“that every one may read it fluently (Ges. ut lector 
currat, sine negotio legat), or, muy seize its import 
| at once, in whatever haste he may be.” It is the 
| Speaker’s own commentator that gives this half 
| sanction to the popular inversion, not the learned 
German Hebraist. He is clearly altogether in 
favour of the meaning which I contend for as the 
natural and straightforward one, and he suggests 
no other. His words, as found both in his The- 
saurus and Lexicon, are quite correctly quoted. 
So, too, Ewald, “ Damit man es gelaufig lese”; 
fand Delitzsch, * Damit jedweder das Orakel 
geliufig lesen konne.” In thus translating, these 
German scholars are in agreement with the great 
Rabbinic commentators both of ancient and mo- 
dern times. An instance or two will show this. 
Thus Jarchi : “ That he who reads may run ; that 
is, that he may read quickly, without stumbling.” 
And so Jeteles, the author of the “ Biur” in 
Mendelssohn’s Bible : “So that he who reads may 
| be able to read it quickly, (even) with (i<., if he 
| have but) little intelligence”—in German, “ Mit 
geliufigkeit lesen.” Ben Zev, too, in his Otsar 
Hasheroshim, under an gives “‘ Gelaufig lesen” 


as the meaning of the word in our passage. 

Jarchi, commenting on Isaiah viii. 1, says, 
“* With the style of a man,’ @e. in writing, in 
reading which any man may run, whatever he may 
be, even if he be not learned; and so is the 
Targum of Onkelos, ‘(with) distinct writing.’” 
Jeteles adopts this, adding, “that is to say, in 


| common, plain (unartificial) characters, and the 
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meaning of %°93N (man) is an ordinary man, one 
of the vulgar.” How both understand the expres- 
sion in Habakkuk, which they refer to, we have 
seen. 

J. T. F. explains “in a man’s style” to mean 
“in the ordinary style of writing known among 
the people.” I may remark that the prophet is 
speaking not of the style or manner of writing, 
the choice and arrangement of words, but of the 
instrument, style (Latin stylus), with which the 
ancients used to write ; but the word is used here, 
poetically, to denote the characters formed by the 
style (Gesenius, “‘stylo vulgi,” «¢., “ literarum 
figuris vulgaribus, etiam a vulgo sine negotio 
legendis ”). E. R. 

None of those who have written on Habak. ii. 2,3 
have noticed how the Hebrew keeps in view, by 
means of apt words, the main idea of the passage, 
which is made up of a contrast between extreme 
haste and lingering. The literal rendering is, 
“That one reading may run [i.¢., from the plain- 
ness of the writing]. For the vision is yet fora 
set time [i.¢., as certain and fixed as the Jewish 
feast], and it panteth for its consummation, and 
shall not lie, if it lingereth, wait for it ; for it will 
certainly come ; it will not be behindhand.” The 
word rendered “speak” seems to have been very 
early misunderstood, and to have been rendered 
“come” in the Syriac, “ appear” in the Vulgate, 
“spring up” or “ shoot forth” in the LXX. 

De Wette very properly preserves the native 
force of the word : “ Auf dass man’s geliufig lese. 
Denn noch geht das Gesicht auf die [ferne] Zeit ; 
doch es dringet zum Ende,” u.s.w. I think his 
ferne, borrowed from Gesenius, quite wrong, how- 
ever, as mo‘éd is decidedly a time marked out and 
defined, and the idea of “‘ remoteness” is as much 
a murdering of the context as the “speak” of A.V. 

Two very expressive Hebrew words are rendered 
by the same English word “tarry”; the Syriac 
has the same fault. In fact, this passage has been 
badly dealt with. H. F. Wootrycs. 


Heratpry: THE Richt To BEAR ARMS 
(5%. S. xi. 29, 152, 196, 271, 309, 356, 395, 409; 
xii. 131, 458, 514; 6" S. i. 78).—The remedy 
proposed by the majority of your correspondents 
seems to point to the infliction of a penalty (say 
101.) on all persons who are found to bear arms, 
and who cannot produce a certificate from the 
Heralds’ College showing them to be derived either 
directly from the College or indirectly, by descent 
or other legitimate means, from an original grantee. 

This would appear to me to assume that no one 
at the present day has a right to any arms that 
cannot be found recorded against his name in the 
College of Arms. But is this so? Is it to be 
supposed for a moment that every coat of arms, 
with the family name assigned to it, to be found 
in the principal works of armory, such as Edmond- 








‘ 


son’s, Burke’s, and, more lately, Papworth’s, can 
point to a grant from the College of Arms? In 
other words, have these various authors and 


| compilers verified all the armorial insignia set 


out in their respective works by a reference to 
the archives of the Heralds’ College? I trow not. 
If, therefore, this be the test or remedy adopted, 
and my supposition be correct, the value of these 
works of armory as trustworthy authorities in 
heraldic matters is reduced to a minimum. 

Take again, for instance, tle armorial bearings 
of the different honourable and learned treasurers 
ranged round the panelled walls of the hall of 
one of the inns of court in almost unbroken 
annual succession—I think I might say for cen- 
turies—and can any one affirm that they were all 
entitled to bear arms, and that every one of those 
shields will be found allotted to them or their 
ancestors in the books of the Heralds’ College? 
If my supposition be again correct, the value of 
all this emblazonry as heraldic evidence will be 
greatly lessened. 

To carry the proposition out to its full extent, 
you must include all quarterings and marshallings, 
for it is only probable that whilst the family coat 
of arms itself may be genuine enough, the bearings 
brought in by matrimonial alliances may not. 

Where, then, is this inquiry to end? And who 
is to constitute the modern court of chivalry in 
this matter-of-fact age? The Government evidently 
declines to be arbiter, for by the act that imposes 
the modern tax, the defence—to a summons for 
using armorial bearings without a licence—that 
the arms do not belong to the party charged, is 
made no answer to the summons. 

The fact is, the mischief, I am afraid, is already 
done, and may be traced to the cessation of the 
Heralds’ Visitations two centuries ago. The right 
to bear a certain coat of arms, which would have 
been a trivial matter to substantiate -at those 
periodical visitations, recurring as they did every 
generation or so, might now be such a tedious and 
expensive inquiry as one might well hesitate to 
enter upon. 

The result to genealogists and heralds must be, 
as I said before, to regard with suspicion, if not 
to discard altogether, all heraldic insignia dating 
from a period subsequent to the last heralds’ visi- 
tation — say from the time of the Revolution— 
unless they be shown to be derived by grant 
directly or indirectly from the several Colleges of 
Arms. 

The more immediate object of my paper, I may 
add, was rather to point out the direction in which 
I thought a remedy might be suggested ; namely, 
to endeavour to put a stop to the abuse — for 
abuse it undoubtedly is—which allows the 
“emporium of 3s. 6d. arms finders” to usurp in no 
small measure the privileges of our own College of 
Arms. J.5. Upat, 
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Dr. Coeyne “or Cuetsea” (6 §. ii. 28).— 
Without venturing upon any pretension to the 
title of lector eruditus, I can assure G. R. that Dr. 
George Cheyne, an eminent member of the famous 
Edinburgh School of Medicine, belonged to a 
family at least as “ well known” in their day as 
the Cheynes of Chelsea, to whom he was not 
related. A biography of George Cheyne, M.D., 
F.R.S., may be found in Anderson’s Sec ottish N ation, 
and the dates and facts there given agree very well 
with what G. R. has stated. The only point which 
I cannot clear up is whether, when in London, he 
resided in Chelsea. Born at Auchencruive, in the 
parish of Methlick, Aberdeenshire, in 1671, George 
Cheyne graduated M.D. at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he studied under his “ grand master 
and generous friend,” Dr. Pitcairn. Coming to 
London at about thirty years of age, he sub- 
sequently resorted to Bath for the sake of his 
health, and was in the habit of practising in 
London during the winter and in Bath during the 
summer. He died at Bath April 12, 1743. His 
first work, published in London, is dated 1702. 
A pamphlet by him appears to have been published 
in Edinburgh during the same year. A Latin 
medical treatise from his pen, De Natura Fibre, 
was published in Paris as well as London, and his 
Essay on Regimen was brought out in an Italian 
version at Padua in 1765, more than twenty years 
ifter his death. 

In 1720 Dr. George Cheyne appears to have 
matriculated a differenced coat (Burke’s General 
Armory, 1878) as a cadet of Cheyne of Esselmont, 
1 very ancient and once powerful house in the 
Garioch, heirs male after 1350 of the Cheynes of 
Inverugie, the original chiefs of the name. In- 
verugie was carried to the Keiths, and Duffus to 
the Sutherlands, by the marriages of the two 
daughters and coheiresses of Sir Reginald, who 
was taken prisoner at Halidonhill, and died in 
1350, the last of the eldest line of the Cheynes, 
who were “ Magnates Scotiw” at the succession 
of the Maid of Norway. From the Arnage line 
descended “ Jacobus Cheynzeus,” of Douay, canon 
and philosopher. It is doubtless perplexing to 
find that the English Cheynes were made peers 
of Scotland, but the fault, if any, lies with 
Charles II. There is not, so far as I know, 
the slightest ground for supposing any consan- 
guinity between these na umesakes, who were occa- 
sionally brought into such odd juxtaposition. Dr. 
Davidson’s Inverugie and the Earldom of the 
Gurtoch contains frequent mention of the Scottish 
Cheynes. C. H, E, CarmicHakt, 
New University Club, S.W. 

S. T. Coteripce (6™ §. ii. 42).—These verses, 
with the accompanying letter as well as various 
readings in foot-notes, are given in Pickering’s 
last edition of Coleridge’s Works, 1877. RB. R. 


“ Astneco” (6 S. i. 516).—Also assinego, a 
Portuguese word meaning a young ass, used for 
a silly fellow, a fool. 

“Thou hast no more brains than I have 
an assinego may tutor thee.’ 


in my elbows; 


Tro. and Cress., II. 
“ When in the interim they apparell’d me as you see, 
Made a fool, or an assinego of me U.P . 109. 


* All this world be forsworn, and I again an assinego, 
as your sister left me.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Scornful Lady. 
Ben Jonson has a very unjust and illiberal pun 
guns Inigo Jones, couched in this word :— 
* Or are you so amvitious "bove your px ers, 
You'd be an ass-inigo by y yur years.” 
Epigrams, vol. vi. p . 
s.v. ed. ’, 
‘W ILLIAM Pvartr. 


\ares’s Glossary, 


115, Piccadilly, 

© Asnico, vide Asnillo, a little asse,” Minsheu’s 
Dictionarte in Spanish and English, 1599, A 
word not uncommon contemporarily, but I can 
only at present refer to 7'ro. and , Il. i. 43. 


B. N. 


oy OricinaL Prices or Famovs Books (6% 

. 194).—According to Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 

Manual — edition, p. 2476) the first folio 

edition of the Faerie Queene, 1609, was pr oa hed 
at 1/. 1s. R. F. §. 


Lime Trees (6" §., ii. 85).—I beg to refer Mr. 
Hvsert Smit to Evelyn’s ; ‘ ~— notes by 
Dr. A. Hunter, York, 1812, vol p. 201, and 
post, and to Loudon’s pa Pot a Fruticetum 
Britannicum, London, 1838, vol. iv. p. 2528. 

The lime tree “above Villars,” referred to in a 
note in p. 203 of the former work, is also men- 
tioned in Murray’s Handbook of Switzerland, in the 
description of Morat. I visited the tree in 1878, 
and it was then flourishing and vigorous; at 
about eight feet from the ground it forks into 
about ten branches. It is in the grounds of the 
Chateau de Villars, which was formerly a Do- 
minican convent, and is about a mile from the 
town of Morat. W:insLow JONES. 

Exeter, 


Pronunciation oF “Caviare” (6 §, i. 437). 

The pronunciation of this word was discussed 

by Dr. Murray, in his annual address as President 

of the Philological Society, in May, 1879. It 

would appear that the word, is or has been, pro- 

nounced indifferently cavéer, ca-vi-ar, and ca-vi-d-re. 

The last would appear to have been the earliest 

pronunciation, for in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Passionate Madam, Act V., we have :— 

* Laugh—wide—loud—and vary— 

A smile is for a simp’ring novice ; - 

One that ne'er tasted caveure, i= 

Nor knows the smack of dear anchovis.” | ing. | 


of 
~~ 





Boston, Lincolnshire. 


And so in Love’s Cure, III. ii.:— \ @ 
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“ A pill of caviary now and then.” 
So also in Sir J. Harington’s Epigramas, bk. iii. 3: 
* Yet eatst thou Ringoes anil petato Rootes, 
And gaueare ; but it little buotes.” 

On the other hand, Swift, in 1730, makes the 

word a dissyllable rhyming with cheer :— 
“ And, for our home-bred British cheer, 
Botargo, Cc ateup, and Caveer.’ 
“ Panegyrick on the Dean,” Miscellanies, 
ed, 1735, vol. v. p. 141. 
And so Barham, in the Ingoldsby Legends :— 
“ With as good table-beer as ever was brewed 
Was all caviare to the multitude.” 

Dr. Murray sums up by expressing the opinion 
that at the first introduction of the word into 
English all these varieties of pronunciation in a 
foreign word, which could only be guessed at, may 
have existed, but by the end of the seventeenth 
century usage settled down to cavéer, the only 
pronunciation shown by quotations from the poets 
and dramatists of the period. S. J. H. 


I have from my childhood often partaken of 
caviare, and my impression is that it is pronounced 
ké-ve-are in common conversation ; but 1 remember 
Charles Kean in the part of Hamlet, and I was 
struck by his pronouncing the word in the same 
fashion as Mr. Irving. 1s that the conventional 
stage pronunciation, perhaps preserved from the 
time of John Kemble (whose “ I remember 
to have heard when he performed the part of 
Prospero), or even from the time of Garrick? 
Shakespeare's appreciation of this delicacy is 
worthy of notice. To this day it is by no means a 
popular condiment. I yesterday had it on my 
breakfast table, and offered a spoonful of it to my 
maid. She shuddered as she tasted it, and said 
she would rather take cod liver oil. Are there 
any early accounts of its importation from Russia 
or Astrachan / Z. Z. 


aches” 


There is little doubt that this should be a four- 
syllable word in Hamlet. The reprint of the first 
folio has cauiarie. Douce, Jilustrations, ii. 236, 
pronounces for civéaré, quoting Harrington. See 
note in Furness’s Hamlet, i. 179; ana a fuller 
notice in Nares’s Glossary, sub voce “Caviare,” 
which is excellent. O. W. Tancock. 

Norwich. 


The weight of authority seems to be in favour 
of pronouncing this word asa trisyllable. I cannot 
find any dictionary authority for pronouncing it 
caviaré, The etymology of the word—Spanish 
cabial, Portuguese carar, Italian cabiale, Greek 
Kaviapt, Turkish chouwiar—also supports the dis- 
syllabic pronunciation. But Larousse gives caviart 
as a more modern way of spelling the word. 

Eowarp H. Marsuaui, M.A. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Four syllables, on the authority of “ that ever 


famous Thomas Moffet, Doctor in Physick,” edit, 
1746 :— 
“ As for Cavialy, or their [eturgeons’] eggs being pow- 
dered, let Turks, Grecians, Venetians, and Spaniards, 
celebrate them never so much, yet the Italian proverb 
will ever be true, 

* Chi mangia di Caviale, 

Mangia moschi merdi e sale.’ 

He that eateth of Cavialies 

Eateth Salt, Dung, and Flies.” 
W. G. 

Ventre-Saint-Gris (6" S. ii. 87).—This oath 
is the subject of a paper in the Petites Ignorances de 
la Conversation, by Charles Rozan, eighth edition, 
published in 1877 by Ducrocgq, of Paris, and as the 
work may not be accessible to K. N., I subjoin an 
extract :— 

“Saint Gris est un saint de fantaisie inventé 
pour donner un patron aux ivrognes, comme Saint 
Lache un patron aux paresseux, et Sainte Nitouche une 
patronne aux hypocrites. Henri IV. jurait donc, méme 
enfant, par le ventre de Saint Gris comme il eit juré 
par la panse de Bacchus,” 

WIinsLow Jones, 

Exeter. 


To “County-court” (6 S. ii. 84).—This 
verb is some years older than 1858-9. I distinctly 
remember hearing it used before May 13, 1855, 
but how long before I cannot call to mind. It is 
constantly employed in these parts now. There 
is, however, a purely “local use” with regard to 
county courts and justice meetings, which has 
amused me much more than the above-quoted 
strange and somewhat ungainly verb. My friend 
Mr. Howlett, F.S.A., of Kirton-in-Lindsey, is a 
solicitor who practises in the neighbouring county 
courts and before the justices in petty sessions. 
I have very frequently heard people say, when 
they have been narrating to me real or fancied 
wrongs, that, if does not do, or abstain from 
doing, this thing or that which they desire, they 
will “hoolet him.” So common is the word 
becoming in this neighbourhood that I have some 
fear of our language being permanently enriched 
by it. If this should be the case, I hope my 
present note may be overlooked, for the verb “to 
hoolet” would form a really valuable target for 
those simple folk who like making shots at deri- 
vations. Epwakp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





Piacve oF Lonpon, 1665 (6 S. ii. 106).— 
The picture referred to by L. Pu. may be one 
entitled “ An Incident in the Plague of London,” 
by H. O’Neil, A.R.A., No. 1185 in the Catalogue 
of the Royal Academy for 1875, and which is 
described in Blackburn’s Academy Notes of that 
year as “a man in nightcap handing down & 
child to a girl, from a window ; another man in 
foreground holding a lantern ; moonlight effect.” 
I cannot find that any other picture relating to the 
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Plague has been exhibited during the last few 
ears. Gro, CHEESMAN. 
Brighton. 


Tue Fatuer or Ropert Fritz Harpine (5% §S. 


xii. 362, 437, 477 ; 6" S. i. 20,58, 101 , 203, 239, 327; | 


ii. 10).—On reconsidering the suggestion I made 
in the last note, that it might possibly have been 
Harding fitz Alnod himself who had acquired 
jeases of monastic lands before 1066, I think I 
was hardly justified in coming to this conclusion, 
more especially as the Rev. R. W. Eyton has 
shown the improbability of it in “ N. & Q.” (6™ 
§. i. 20), and also in his recent work, Domesday 
Studies: an Analysis and Digest of the Somerset 
Survey (vol. i. pp. 58,70). “ There can hardly be a 
doubt,” writes Mr, Eyton, “that the Harding pro- 
minent in Wilts, Somerset, and Dorset was one 
man, but not the son of Eadnoth. The Estoches 
mentioned was probably Stoke-Wake, and the 
entry in Domesday Book concerning Bechenestoch 
should be read as implying that Harding the 
former tenant was dead.” Possibly this elder 
Harding was the uncle of the son of Ealdnoth, 
who, as his heir, succeeded to some monastic 
leases, which may have been for two or three 
lives. A. S. Extis. 
Westminster. 


“Cock Rosin,” a SusstituTe ror “ Ropert” ? 
(6" S. ii. 27).—Dr. Cuance’s query professes to 
be this—Is Cock Robin a substitute for Robert ? 
In strictness he has answered it himself by his 
extract from the Times obituary, and I suppose it 
therefore comes to this—Is it a usual substitute ? 

Now I can see that the abbreviations of names 
(as Robin for Robert) may be a useful and inte- 
resting study, and that in some cases nicknames 
may be so too—as where their origin is doubtful. 
There is a great want of reserve at present in 
these matters ; shown as in other ways, so in this 
modern fashion of publishing pet names in news- 
papers. A name which, confined, as it should 
be, to the private circle which gave it, may be 
very sweet and pleasant, becomes ridiculous when 
put into the public columns of the Times or 
Standard or Telegraph. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Farnborough, Banbury. 


Presipent Henry Lawrence (5™ §. xi. 501; 
xii. 212).—I am much disappointed at not getting 
an answer to my query about this gentleman and 
his mysterious namesake who was with the Irish 
Roman Catholic rebels in 1641 when they besieged 
Tralee Castle. Mr. Baiey tells us that the Pre- 
sident’s family is noticed in “former volumes” of 
“N. & Q.,.” but although I have almost all the 
numbers from 1868, I can find no such notices. 


appear? Could not some one supply us with the 
pedigree of the Lawrences buried at Thele ? 
M. A. Hicgson. 


Samvet Duncn, M.P. (6S. i. 336, 500; 6% 
|S. ii. 115).—Your correspondent, Mr. Beak, in 
| his statement, seems to have fallen into a hotch- 
| potch of errors. 1. Sir Oliver Cromwell, K.B., 
the uncle of the Protector, was possessor of and 
| dwelt at Hinchinbroke, which he inherited from 
| his father and sold, in 1627, to Sir Sidney Mon- 
| tagu, of Barnwell, co Northampton, father of the 
| first Earl of Sandwich. 2. Sir Oliver’s next 
| brother, Robert Cromwell (not Richard), of Hunt- 
ingdon, brewer, was the father of the Protector. 
3. Mary Cromwell, the wife of Sir William 
Dunch, of Little Wittenham, was the tenth child 
and fourth daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell, Kt., 
of Hinchinbroke, by his first wife, Joan Warren. 
Lady Dunch was therefore sister of Sir Oliver and 
Robert Cromwell, and aunt (not cousin) of the 
Protector. 

Samuel Dunch, Esq. of Pusey, Berks, and 
North Baddesley, Hants, was youngest brother of 
Sir William Dunch, the husband of Mary Crom- 
well. Probably this connexion with the Crom- 
well family was one cause that led to the mar- 
riage of John Dunch (who was the only son of 
Samuel and nephew of Sir William) with Anne 
Maijor, the younger sister of Dorothy the wife of 
Richard Cromwell, son of the Protector, and great 
nephew of Mary, Lady Dunch. 

Of the Hawtayne, or Hawten, family, there is a 
pedigree of five generations in the Heraldic Visi- 
tation of Oxfordshire of 1634, printed by the 
Harleian Society, which constitutes vol. v. of that 
Society’s publications, Therein is given the mar- 
riage of Thomas Hawten with Katherine, daughter 
of Sir William Dunch, and its issue, their daughter 
Mary Hawten. B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampton. 


In the Reliquie Hearniane, edited by Dr. 
3liss, there is the following mention of a member 
of the Dunch family :— 

“1719, June 6.—Last Sunday died Edmund Dunch, 
of Little Witenham, in Berks, Esq., parliament man for 
Wallingford, being about forty years of age. He was 
a very great gamester, and had a little before lost about 
30 libs. [sic.| in one night in gaming. He had other- 
wise many good qualities. By gaming most of the estate 
is gone. He was drawn into gaming purely to please 
his lady. King James I. said to one of the Dunches 
(for ‘tis an old family), when his Majesty asked his 
| name, and he answered Dunch, ‘ Ay, (saith the King), 
Dunch by name, and dunce by nature.’ ”’ 

Some interesting particulars concerning the 
family, and several epitaphs commemorative of 
lthem in Newington Church, in the county of 
Oxford, are given in a foot-note upon the above 





Can any one supply me with a note of the number | passage by the learned editor. 


of the volumes, and the years in which they did 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
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“ Pampntet” in “ Paitopision ” (6" §. i. 389, 
441, 526).—The history of this word was pretty 
well threshed out in the Second and Third Series of 
“N. & Q.,” and nothing new has been added during 
the present discussion. Even the lady Pamphyla 
had already made a first appearance in your columns, 
having been introduced from a review of M. Van 
de Weyer’s Opuscules in the Atheneum of Nov. 11, 
1863, referred to also in Taylor’s Words and Places. 

3ut since that time a male candidate has been put 

forward with claims at least equal to the lady’s— 
one Pamphilus, the writer in the twelfth century 
of a comedy of 780 lines, who, in a Flemish trans- 
lation of Flor et Blancheflor made by Diederic 
Van Assenade in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, and now printed in Von Fallersleben’s 
Hore Beigice, is, by the name of Pamflette, classed 
with Juvenal and Ovid. Hence M. Gaston Paris 
was (Revue Critique, Sept. 26, 1874, p. 197) “led 
to believe that le mot Anglais pamphlet is derived 
from him.” These particulars are in Littré, Supplé- 
ment, p. 252. An early instance of the spelling 
pamyilet, which Pror. Skeat desiderates, I can 
give him. Occleve commences one of his minor 
poems thus :— 

* Go, litil pamfilet, and streight thee dresse,” &c. 

Ed, Mason, 1796, p. 77. 
But in another more considerable work of Occleve, 
the De Regimine Principum, edited by Mr. Wright 
for the Roxburghe Club, the spelling is “pampflet” 
(p. 74). Fulfilling as it does the conditions of 
the word’s present meaning, Johnson's suggestion 
“par un filet” (or held together by a thread) in 
the folio Dictionary, 1755, but dropped by his 
latest editor, remains the most probable. The 
French, however, persist in calling the word Eng- 
lish, and there seems to be with them now a 
fashionable affectation of using it in preference to 
their cognate expression brochure. 

Vincent 8. Leavy. 

Windham Club. 

Mr. Tancock will find that the following 
extract which he quoted is from chap. viii. : 
“Sed revera libros non libras maluimus, codices 
que plus dileximus quam florenos, ac panfletos 
exiguos phaleratis prietulimus palfridis”; or in 
Inglis’s translation, “ But indeed we wished for 
books, not bays ; we delighted more in folios than 
florins ; and preferred paltry pamphlets to pam- 
pered palfreys,’—-a very interesting autobio- 
graphical scrap from the Philobiblon of the first 
great English bibliomaniac, written in 1344. 

Esre. 

Birmingham. 

‘See “ N. & Q.,” 2” S. ii. 409, 460, 477, 514; 3" S. iv. 
315, 379, 482; v. 167, 240. 


Tue “Monitor” or Backsoarp (5 §, xi. 
387; xii. 18, 94).—If your correspondent will 
refer to the “ Englishwoman’s Conversazione,” in 


| the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine for 1874 
(vol. xvi. pp. 55, 110, 167, 221), he will find that 
the use of the backboard, and of that other instru- 
ment of “figure” training, the “stocks,” is not yet 
entirely discontinued in girls’ schools, although 
not so common as in olden times. The “ stocks.” 
it seems, are often used as a punishment. ; 
Mippie Temp.ar. 


“Harta” (5 §. vi. 429, 525).—“ Bruyere : 
f. Heath, ling, hather, whereof brushes be made ” 
(Cotgrave’s French and English Dictionary). 
Jamieson, too, gives a place to “ hather,” as a word 
occurring in an Act of James VI. Do not the 
foregoing scraps shed a little light on Soticiror’s 
difficulty anent the word haith? Since we have 
heather taking the form of hather, it is surely not 
too much to expect that some one by-and-by may 
stumble across haith as an old form of heath, 
Bruyere, I need scarcely say, is the brueria of old 
Latin charters, a word which Bailey translates 
“ brush, heath, briars, &c.” J. 

Glasgow. 


Tue History or Literary Forcertss (6% §, 
i. 17, 44, 65, 224).—wSketches of Imposture, Decep- 
tion, and Credulity (Tegg’s Family Library, 1837), 
chap. xi., treats of “ Literary Impostors and Dis- 
guises.” Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Snovtp PoeticaL QUOTATIONS BE PRINTED 
AS Prose? (6" §. i. 153, 283, 342.)—Allow me 
to cite the following amusing instance from 
Pendennis, by W. M. Thackeray :— 

“On to the breach ye soldiers of the cross. Scale the 
red wall, and swim the choking foss. Ye dauntless 
archers, twang your cross-bows well; On bill, and 
battle-axe, and mangonel! Ply battering-ram and 
hurtling catapult. Jerusalem is ours—id Deus cult.”— 
Chap. xix. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Curist’s Hosritat (6™ §. ii. 67, 113, 138).— 
My old acquaintance, the late Peter Cunningham, 
himself not the least notable among the eminent 
* Blues,” gives a list, of which the following is the 
substance, in the second edition of his invaluable 
Handbook of London, Past and Present (London, 
8vo. 1850):—Grecians : Joshua Barnes, editor of 
Anacreon and Euripides (died 1712) ; Jeremiah 
Markland, eminent critic in Greek literature (died 
1776); S. T. Coleridge, poet (died 1834); Thomas 
Mitchell, translator of Aristophanes; Thomas 
Barnes, for many years, and till his death, editor 
of the Times. Deputy Grecians: Charles Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt. Hminent Scholurs whose standing 
in the school is unknown: William Camden, 
author of the Britannia; Bishop Stillingfleet ; 
Samuel Richardson, novelist. I may add that the 
late Edward Bedford ‘Price, F.S.A., a frequent 





| contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, especially 
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upon Roman antiquities (see Memoir, Gentleman’s 
Magazine, April, 1853), was a “Blue,” and a 
scholar of great and varied attainments; and, as 
germane to this subject, it may be noted that Mr. 
Price left behind him a copiously commentated 
copy of Dr. Trollope’s History of Christ’s Hospital, 
which it is to be hoped his son, Mr. J. E. Price, 
F.S.A., also well known as an explorer of Roman 
London, will some day utilize for the benefit of 
the public. 

Peter the Great (Cunningham, p. 120) took two 
of the mathematical boys with him to St. Peters- 


burg. One was murdered in the streets shortly 
after his arrival; and of the other nothing is 
known. Henry CampkIy, F.S.A. 


112, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


Add to distinguished “ Blues” the names of 
Bishop Conyers Middleton, of Calcutta; the Rev. 
G. C. Bell, Head Master of Marlborough College, 
formerly Head Master of Christ’s Hospital ; and 
Mr. James Lempriere Hammond, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, senior classic in 1852, who 
died last month. W. D.S. 


Tae Bonytuon Fiacon : Bonytuon or Boxy- 
THON, IN CorRNWALL (6S. i. 294, 345; ii. 108, 
138).—I am very pleased at last to be able to give 
Mr. Bonyrnon some information respecting this 
interesting flagon. For some years it was in the 
possession of Mr. Gulson, of East Cliff, Teignmouth. 
At his death it was sold, with a valuable collection 
of china. The sale took place at Messrs. Sotheby 
& Wilkinson’s auction rooms, London, in the 
spring of 1875. All these particulars can be 
depended on, as they come direct from Mr. John 
Gulson, the son. My friend, his wife, has kindly 
given me a photograph of the flagon, which I 
should much like to send Mr. Bonython if I knew 
where to direct it, so as to ensure its reaching 
safely. I think there is no doubt that on the 
flagon the name was spelt Bonithon. 

Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 

[The address given ante, p. 108, will be sure to find 
our correspondent. 


“Jixco” (5S, x. 7, 96, 456; 6 S. i. 
ii, 95).—I lately asked a friend who was staying 
at St. Jean de Luz to send me what information 
he could get that seemed to point to the deriva- 
tion of Jingo from the Basque. One of the priests 
of the parish church gave him the following note : 
—“In Spanish Basque, yaincoa or haingocoa 
means ‘lord’ (seigneur) ; literally, ‘the gentleman 
from above.’ In French Basque, yaunhangoa 
also means ‘lord’; literally, ‘the gentleman from 
below.’” My correspondent adds that, having 
made friends with a fine old fisherman, who spoke 
Basque, bad French, and a little Spanish, he 
asked him bluntly, “ How do you swear in your 


284 ; 


“ Ginkwah, bon Dieu!” was the 


” 
language ? 
Henry ATTWELL, 


reply. 
Barnes, S.W. 


Your valued correspondent Este is both too 
early and too late in his attempt to trace this 
little oath to a well-known concert-hall ballad, 
which came out two or three years ago. This 
oath is a very old friend of mine. But that I was 
on very familiar terms with him forty-five years 
ago, I should cap Esre’s ballad with a verse of 
Thomas Hood’s, which runs somewhat thus :— 

** Never go to France, 
Unless you know the lingo; 
If you do, like me, 
You will repent, by Jingo ! 

That was written, I think, nearly forty years 
ago. I doubt if the source of the oath will be 
found in the current century. C. M. Ixcepy. 

Athenzum Club. 


When I was at school (sixty years since) the 
small boys sang a country song about a dog, 
* His name was little Bingo.” 
I forget the words, but it finished with 
“ Now is not this a sweet little song 
I swear it is, by Jingo ! 
Now is not this a sweet little song 
I swear it is, by Jingo ! 
J withan I, 
e I withan N, 
N witha G, 
G withan O; 
I swear it is, by Jingo ! 
Georcr WHITE. 

Ashley House, Epsom. 

Jingo is the burden accompanying a very 
elegant dance of the little girls in Scotland 
(Chambers’s Popular Rhymes) :— 

* Here we go, the Jingo-ring, 
The Jingo-ring, the Jingo-ring, 
Here we go, the Jingo-ring, 
About the merima-tanzie.” 
Which is supposed to mean merry May dance. 
W.G. 

A “Time-Biink” (6 §. ii. 109).—Certainly 
Mr. Sotty may ask for an explanation of “ the 
curious compound word” a “ time-blink,” in spite 
of Dean Swift’s foolish sneer at “the affectation 
of some late authors ” who multiply “ cant words,’ 
which Mr. Sotty quotes with evident relish. 
Purists are, indeed, very dry men, and, oddly 
enough, spoil and corrupt a language as much as 
those who affect new phrases. Some days since 
I read, “The news from Afghanistan are very 
ominous.” Perhaps this is a sufliciently dry 
purism to choke breathing, like the atmosphere 
in a flour mill. The only rational distinction in 
such matters is the actual goodness, propriety, or 
beauty of the coinage itself. Old forms are not 
good, and new forms are not bad, ipso facto. Their 





age has nothing to do with their quality. Words 
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are but signs ; their efficiency is the test of them. 
If mere novelty be a fault, the rose-blossoms of 
to-day are only fit to be thrown on the stali-heap. 
Having thus laid the dust of dryness, let me show 
that a “ time-blink,” though new, is fit. 

A “sun-blink” is a Scotticism used by Sir 
Walter for a sudden ray of sunlight. To “ blink” 
is to wink or to twinkle or to intermit light. A 
“blink” is the reflected light from ice-fields, a 
seaman’s phrase ; and when the commonalty make 
a new application of a word it is generally full 
of pith and appropriateness. “ Not a blink of 
light was tnere,” says Wordsworth, meaning a 
glimpse. Hence a “ time-blink ” is a time glimpse. 
But the dustiest advocate of dryness will hardly 
pretend that the two phrases are of equal beauty. 
A “time-blink ” ought not to be cavilled at, but 
accepted without even a ballot. It is so exactly 
what it ought to be that there is an echo of date 
in it as ancient as the battle of Hastings ; it is so 
absolutely fit one can hardly believe in its novelty. 
What does our little world of readers say ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


MANSLAUGHTER = May's Lavenrter (6 §, i. 
248).— Your correspondent calls this “ Macaulay’s 
enigma.” I have very great doubt on this point. 
I think [ remember reading it many years ago, in 
the works of an old divine, with a string’ of about 
a dozen more such, the only one of which I can 
remember is, “ Matrimony=a matter o’ money.” 
I am afraid that some time when I have been 
“weeding” I have “turned out” the reverend and 
venerable joker, for after a long hunt I cannot find 
it ; but such jokes were in great vogue 250 to 300 
years ago. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Sawers or Stiruine (6" S. i. 516).—In Burke’s 
General Armory (ed. 1842) your correspondent 
C. N. will find the following entry :— 

“Sawers (Scotland). Ar. a chev. engr. gu. betw. two 
escallops in chief of the last. and a handsaw paleways 
az, handle or, in base, Crest, A dexter hand holding a 
scimetar, both ppr. ; the last hilted and pommelled or, 
Motto, ‘ Virtute non verbis,’” 

Cann Hucues. 

Chester, 


Sprinpte Waorts (6% §, ii. 27).—Numbers of 
these small stone discs were found during the 
excavations at Wroxeter (Uriconium). They may 
be seen in the Shrewsbury Museum among the 
Roman antiquities. BolLeav. 


“No Prace” (6% S. i. 314, 340).—“* Nowhere 
Lane,” in the city of Bath, was so called in con- 
sequence of Mr. Robert Chapman, Mayor in 1669, 
having a servant girl fond of slipping out of the 
back door ; when discovered she said she had been 
“nowhere.” The passage (now entirely destroyed) 








led from the Lepers’ Bath to Westgate Buildings, 
Probably the Plymouth locality derived its name 
from a similar story. The signboard, if the inn be 
ancient, has been renewed and copied from former 
representations of the good man and his = 
HUS, 


Tom Brown (6 S. i. 133, 316, 337).—No doubt 
most of your readers will share my brother's 
astonishment that the fame of “ Thomas Brown 
the younger” should have eclipsed that of his 
witty progenitor. But those who sin in this matter 
may take comfort from the fact that they do so in 
good company, for Watt, in his Bibliotheca 
Britannica, only mentions “ Thomas Brown the 
younger.” Lowndes merely mentions the collected 
editions of the Works. The earliest I have is, 
“ A | Collection | of | Miscellany Poems | Letters, 
&e. | by Mr. Brown, &c. | to which is added a| 
Character | of a | Latitudinarian | London, 1699,” 
At p. 165 mention is made of “ Hobson the carrier,” 

A. H. Bares. 

Edgbaston. 


Tue Tropny Tax (5% S. xii. 408, 496 ; 6% §, 
i. 163, 224).—The following memorandum occurs 
in the parish books of Scotton cum East Ferry, 
co. Lincoln. It is in the handwriting of John 
Morley, Rector of Scotton 1712 to 1731:— 

“Yre is usually charz* on y* parish of Scotton for 
Trophy money (a yearly ?) payment about 1 : 11 : 6. 

““S* Thomas Meres & y® Lady Irwyn [7.e. Irvine] used 
to find a horse to y* Militia for 500 p. ann : at Scotton 
& East Ferry ; Y° R’ of Scotton used to find a Pikeman 
for 50™* p. an: & y® other Freeholders at Ferry used to 
find y® same: so yt Divide y* whole sum chargd for 
Trophy money into 12 parts, y* R* is to pay one 12" 
part, or 2° 74", y* Freeholders of Ferry, excluding y* 
L*, are to pay another 12" part, or 2° 74°; & y® L® yt is 
S* T. Meres & y® L* Irwyn are to bear y° other 10 parts 
or 1:6:3,” 

Bailey’s Dict. says :— 

“Trophy money, a duty of 4d. paid annually by 
housekeepers or landlords, for the drums, colours, &c., 
fur their respective companies of militia.” 


R. H. C. F. 


PLANTAGENET (6 §. ii. 48).—If it be correct, 
as stated, that this name was derived from the 
habit that Geoffrey Plantagenet had of wearing a 
sprig of broom in his cap, it may be worth noting 
that in the Anglo-Norman island from which I am 
writing sprigs of broom are supposed to be as 
efficacious in averting the effects of witchcraft and 
the evil eye as sprigs of the rowan or mountain 
ash are thought to be in the northern parts of 
Britain. I know not whether this superstition is 
to be found in the neighbouring provinces of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany ; but there was so much 
intercourse between Guernsey and the English 
possessions in Aquitaine, that the popular belie 
of the islanders in the protective properties of the 
broom may very probably have been derived from 
that part of France. Epear MacCu coca. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Eucharistic Manuals of John and Charles Wesley. 
Reprinted from the Original Editions of 1748, 1757, 
1 94 Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. 
W. E. Dutton, Vicar of Menstone. Second Edition. 
(John Hodges.) 

We do not wonder that this little work has already 
reached a second e:lition. Not only for Wesleyans, but 
for all pers ‘ns who are interested in the history of 
religious belief, the highest interest attaches to the 
sacramental hymns and eucharistic manuals of the 
We-leys. There can be little doubt that many of those 
who call themselves by Wesley's name would distinctly 
refuse to accept Wesley’s teaching on this vital subject ; 
indeed, the editor of the present work does not hesitate 
toeay that had We-ley “ lived in our time, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that he would have been in the 
vanguard of the Catholic movement, at least an earnest 
worker for the restoration of all Catholic privileg~s.” 
It is difficult to arise from the perusal of the book with 
any other conclusion. The volume before us consists of 
two parts, first, “ A Companion for the Altar,” extracted 
from Thomas & Kempis by John Wesley, reprinted from 
the fourth edition, i-sued in 1748. This was first pub- 
lished in 1742, and passed through many editions, The 
second part contains the * Hymns on the Lord’s Supper,” 
by John and Charles Wesley, the first edition of which 
was printed three years later than the “ Companion for 
the Altar”; nine editions were published in the author's 
lifetime. To the hymns ‘‘A Preface concerning the 
Christian Sacrament and Sucrifice extracted from Dr 
Brevint” has been prefixed by the Wesleys, and this 
also is here reprinted from the fourth edition, issued 
in 1757. Mr. Dutton has added a brief and pithy intro- 
duction, in which he supplies a short analysis of Wesley’s 
doctrine on the subject of the Eucharist, taken partly 
from the treatises here presented to the reader, and 
partly from Wesley's sermons; and he further claims 
that Wesley was a warm advocate for the mixed cha ice 
and a lover of choral celebrations. The introduction 
deserves very careful perusal. 


The Art of Poetry of Horace. By the Very Rev. Daniel 
Bagot, D.D. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Dr. Bacor bas taken as his motto 
** Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres ”’; 
and since he has expanded the 476 lines of the original 
to 832 of translation, it is manifest that he has freely 
availed himself of the licence it affords. His version is 
usually smooth and scholarly, but it sometimes licks 
vigour and exactness. Take, for example, the lines ren- 
dering the well-known “ Pictoribus atque poetis,” &c. :— 
“ You'll say that painters, and that poets too, 
Have power whate’er they wish to dare and do; 
We freely grant it, and the right we claim, 
Prepured for others to concede the same, 
But not to join what's fierce with what is mild, 
‘That lambs with tigers should be reconciled ” 
Compare this with the neglected version of Ben Jonson: 
“But equal power to painter and to poet, 
Of daring all. hath still been given. We know it; 
And b.th do crave and give again this leave. 
Yet not as therefore wild and tame should cleave 
Together; not that we should serpents see 
With doves, or lambs with tigers coupled be.” 
We are bound to eay that in fidelity, spirit, and variety 
of pause the elder translator has the advantage. Dr. 
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Bagot has besides altogether omitted to render “ non ut 
serpentes avibus geminentur”; but he would probably 
say that the sense of the passage was sufficiently given. 
Elsewhere Jonson excels him by a more poetical phraseo- 
loxy “Nervi deficiunt animique” is certainly more 
happily expressed in English by 

“ Hath neither soul nor sinews,” 
than by Dr. Bagot’s 

“A want of nerve effeminates my speech,” 
unless, indeed, he means, in Pope's fa-hion, to make the 
line exemplify the defect it condemns. Nevertheless, 
tuken as a whole—and this. after all, is the only fair way 
of appraising translations—Dr. Bagot's Art of Portry is 
exceedingly pleasant to read. It is throughout pertectly 
lucid, fluent, and intelligible; and if here and there we 
might cavil at particular words and phrases, this is no 
more than we might do with every version with which 
we are acquainted, “rare Ben Jonson's” included. 


King Lear. Edited by Horace H. Furness, 
cott & Co.) 
Mr. Furness has produced another volume of his 
admirable new Variorum Euition of Sh»kspeare, Vol. V. 
King Lear. Rightly recognizing that his life c»nnot be 
expected to last till his herculean task is done, Mr. 
Furness is wisely editing the greatest plays while health 
and strength last. Lear follows Macl+th and Hamlet. 
Ovhello is to follow Lear. The present volume shows 
all the loving cure and excellent judgment that its fore- 
goers have exhibited, and every student of Shakspeare 
knows what they are. We are glad to see in it somewhat 
more of Mr. Furness's own opinions, «8 in his correction of 
that poor text-critic Hudson's wrong interpretation of 
‘lords’ dependants,” on p. 218; the plea in abatement of 
the abuse of Nahum Tate for altering Lear, on p. 467, 
&c. Mr. Furness proclaims in his preface,—“ Happily, 
the day is fast declining when it is thought necessary 
to modernize Shakespeare’s text. Why should it be 
modernized? We do not so treat Spen-er. Is Shake- 
speare’s text less sacred?” It may, therefure, be ex- 
pected of Mr, Furness that he will have the courage of 
his convictions, and carry out his principles by stopping 
in his future volumes the system of modernization that 
he has hitherto sanctioned by his authority, and against 
which the New Shakspere Society, to which he has 
dedicated his Lear, hus always protested. Among the 
critical extracts that follow the ploy in Mr. Furness’s 
handsome volume is a very amusing one from Riimelin, 
the modern representative of our old Rymer:—“ The 
whole action of King Lear has the character of a 
nursery tale of the horrible sort, only that it is lacking 


(Lippin- 


jin the wonderful......The play of Aimg Lear is of an 


entirely false kind,” &c. The volume has an excellent 
index by Mra Furness, and contains Mr. P. A. Daniel's 
scheme of the time of the action of the play. In the 
text Mr. Furness has restored the good old plan, so un- 
wirely abandoned by modern editors, of marking by an * 
all lines not in the Folio that are adopted into his text. 


The Hamilton Papers relating to the Years 1638-1650. 
Ejited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner. (Camden 
Society.) 

Mr. Gaxkpinrr was fortunate enough to obtain the Duke 

of Hamilton's permission to copy any of the papers and 

original letters preserved at Hamilton Ca-tle which 
might be useful in the comp:sition of his projected 

History of the Puritan Revolution. He availed himeclf 

of this permission to transcribe for the Camden Svciety 

the corre~pondence printed in this volume. His time 
was limited, and the transcript. which fills 254 printed 
pages, was completed within thirteen d»ys. Many of the 


| Royalist letters were left out from want of time to copy 
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them, and, what is more unsatisfactory, all letters are 
omitted which were written altogether or partly in 
cipher without the key. But although the publication 
of this volume will not relieve the future historian from 
the drudgery of consulting the originals, many of the 
letters will be read with much interest, and especially 
Sir Robert Murray's correspondence with the Duke of 
Hamilton, which was written from Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in December, 1646, during the king's detention by the 
Scots. Sir William Bellenden anticipates modern slang 
in using the word “ waxy” for “angry.” Weare curious 
to know if there is any other example of this expression 
at this period. 


Natural History of the Ancients. 

Houghton. (Cassell & Co.) 
A PLEASANTLY written and instructive work, which will 
clear the way and considerably lighten the labour cf any 
author who will undertake to write an exhaustive treatise 
on the natural history of the ancients asa whole. Mr. 
Houghton, in the present volume, confines himself to the 
zoological portion only of the subject, which he divides 
into two parts, domesticated and wild animals. He has 
here brought together a large number of most interesting 
facta and references relating to the animals known to 
the ancients—by which term we are to understand the 
“early inhabitants of Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, Greece, 
and Rome, from the oldest historic period down to about 
the middle of the third century of the Christian era.” 
Mr. Houghton has drawn largely from Aristotle, Pliny, 
and other writers, as well as from the figures of animals 
found on coins, gems, vases, Xc., and the Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments, many of which are reproduced in 
the capital illustrations contained in the volume. The 
book is clearly printed on good paper, and would be an 
excellent school prize. 


By the Rev, W. 


My Fossils. 
Rector of Wyton, Huntingdonshire. 
Hodges, Foster & Figgis ) 
In this little volume, a handy companion for the country 
house or the summer tour, Dr. Brooke has gathered 
together some of the pieces, grave and gay, which have 
appeared from his pen in various reviews during the past 
twenty years. Dr. Brooke has the poetic instinct, and 
his narrative style is vivid and picturesque. His memoir 
of John Owen is interesting and sympathetic. His de- 
scriptions of Irish life and Irish scenery are most pic- 
turesque. whether he is writing of “poor, unhappy, 
gifted’ Richard Savage's kinsmen, the Savages of Porta- 
ferry, “Ipsis Hibernicis Hiberniores,”’ or of the terra 
wcognita of Bundoran, where the sun goes down “ amidst 
the great Atlantic, in the burning glory of a summer 
evening.” Weare grateful to Mr. Stopford Brooke for 
having secured the preservation of his father’s interesting 
thoughts in prose and verse, and shall look forward with 
pleasure to the volume yet to come. 


By Richard Sinclair Brooke, D.D, late 
Vol. I. (Dublin, 


Lorp Viscount Stratrorp pe Repeures.—A distin- 
guished statesman, an accomplished man of letters, and 
a kindly-hearted nobleman has passed away from us, ripe 
in years and honours. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe died 
at Frant on Saturday last, the 14th. The death of this 
venerable patriot wil] be a source of deep regret to all 
Englishmen, but doubly so to those who had the good 
fortune to have been personally known to him. 


Hewry Biexcowe Caurcuity.—It is with deep regret 





varied, numerous, and interesting communications have 
enriched the columns of “ N. & Q.” from our second 
volume to the first of this present series, our readers 
will sympathize with us in the loss we and they have all 
sustained by the death of a ripe and genial scholar, whe 
for upwards of thirty years has contributed so largely to 
their literary enjoyment. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenscuein & ALLEN will publish 
shortly a popular account of the mythology and super. 
stitions of the Old Norsemen, under the title of As. 
gard and the Gods: Tales and Traditions of Our 
Northern Ancestors, by Dr. W. Wagner and Miss Mac- 
dowall. It is stated that this will be the first completely 
illustrated work on the subject at all adapted to general 
readers. As an aid to understanding the allusions by 
several of our poets to Old Scandinavian heroes, such a 
work should be of considerable value. 

Ir has been represented to us that great inconvenience 
is suffered by many of the readers at the British Museum 
in consequence of the withdrawal of the folio publications 
of the Record Commission from the Reading Room, 
Formerly these publications, which are essentially bocks 
of reference, were in their proper place, between “ Topo- 
graphy” and “ History,” where they could be easily had 
recourse to by those most constantly needing them, 


We have received parts xiv. and xv. of Ormerod’s 
Histoi y of Cheshire, 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


C. A. W.—Jeremy Bentham (says the Zaglish Cyclo- 
pedia) was born in his father’s house, “ adjacent to 
Aldgate Church in London, on the 15th of February, 
1747-48.” Cunningham says that he died “in a detached 
dwelling in Queen Square Place, looking on the garden 
ground of Milton’s house in Petty France.” He lived 
there for nearly half a century. Queen Square is not 
now called Queen Anne Square, but Queen Anne's Gate, 

L. B. T.—There is no tragedy in Mrs. Serres’s volume 
entitled Flights of Fancy, but it contains an opera 
called “The Castle of Avola.” The last copy of this 
volume we saw mentioned in a catalogue had bound 
up with it two other pieces by the same writer, viz, 
St. Julian, 1805, and Letters of Advice to hei Daughter, 
1808, and the three were priced 7s. 6d. 

R. C. J. L.—We will endeavour to forward prepaid 
letters to the correspondents you name, but when writing 
please tell us the names of the families alluded to. 

J. P. I—Such queries do not come within the cogni- 
zance of “NN. & Q.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Our readers will, of course, have seen that, by an 
accident, the second numeral was omitted from the 
heading of the article on King Charles after the battle 
of Worcester, ante, p. 126. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 


| Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 


that we have to announce the death of this accomplished | Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


gentleman, which took place at Weiland House, Reigate, 
on the 12th inet. When we add that Mr. Churchill was 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


the H. B.C., Innzx Tempxan, and Firznorkrss, whose | to this rule we can make no exception, 
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